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A noted author examines the sunrise, noonday, and sunset of 
marriage, and comes to the conclusion that 


Marriage isa 


Many-Splendored Thing 


Adapted from two forthcoming books 


Katherine Neuhaus Haffner 
Author of the novel ‘Clay in the Sand” 


Sunrise 


The first months of marriage are 
like the sunrise and early morning 
dew, a wondrous time of discov- 
ery. An adjustment, also, and a 
prelude to 


Noonday 


which comes in a hurry. The 
early middle years are the beef- 
steak and potato years of mar- 
riage when life settles into some 
kind of pattern, even though it 
may be a pattern of orderly dis- 
order. Busy years concerned with 
the cold, hard facts of making a 
living, with the rearing of a fam- 
ily, and the establishing of a social 
life. 


This is the time when husbands 
and wives must work harder to 
find time for each other, develop 
mutual interests at all costs so that 
when the time comes that they 
actually have more leisure time 

“Does Your Wife Like You?” 


and “Does Your Husband Like You?” 


for each other they will know 
what to do with it. 


The middle years are the years 
in which each partner to the mar- 
riage must make some effort to- 
ward keeping what they had in 
the sunrise of their togetherness, 
so that they do not allow other in- 
terests—children or jobs or com- 
mittee meetings or other outside 
activities, however laudable — to 
rob them of this splendid thing 
with which they started. 

Short vacations together at this 
period of their life can be benefi- 
cial in strengthening the union. 

By the later middle years, a man 
and a woman should realize, if 
they have not done so before, that 
love is giving—not getting. Too 
frequently it is a time when drink- 
ing problems for both men and 
women crop up when they have 
not manifested themselves before. 
The years from 45 te 55 are years 
of adjustment. They have often 
by 


Katherine Neuhaus Haffner, —- to _be published by Franciscan Printery, 1 
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been called the dangerous years. 
These are sometimes difficult years 
since both men and women under- 
go some changes, but the impor- 
tance of the physical alterations in 
both men and women are grossly 
exaggerated. Good sense in the 
matter of exercise and diet and reg- 
ular physical check-ups is more im- 
portant now than in youth. Any 
good doctor can relieve the physi- 
cal discomforts of this period. “Suf- 
fering in silence” (women) is silly; 
it is also unfair to the marriage 
partner since some of this suffer- 
ing in silence is quite audible. 
The real danger lies in the 
realm of the emotions which in 
turn greatly aggravate the physical 
symptoms. An average man wakes 
up some morning, looks at him- 
self in the shaving mirror, and 
doesn’t care much for what he 


November 


sees. Then he starts to think 
about his success in life—or rather 
his lack of it—of all the wonder- 
ful dreams he had when he was 
twenty-one, or where he was go- 
ing to go and what he was going 
to be by the time he was this age. 
Well, he knows (especially early in 
the morning before he has had two 
cups of strong black coffee) that he 
has not accomplished anything 
near what he once thought he 
would. He feels old and defeated. 
He may try to prove he is still 
young in any number of foolish 
ways. 

Later middle age is a state of 
mind. A woman goes shopping 
for a new dress and discovers they 
are making the sizes smaller these 
days. Or she wears the same size 
she always has. In this case she 
brings the dress home, her grown 
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daughter tries it on and looks so 
beautiful in it. that the woman 
wonders what she ever bought it 
for in the first place. She begins 
to analyze herself and concludes 
that her husband could not pos- 
sibly still be in love with her — 
and when has he ever told her so 
lately anyway? 

Her children are adults, perhaps 
all of them gone, so she begins to 
wonder whether or not she is hap- 
py. When they were all hanging 
onto her skirts (blue jeans and 
pedal pushers in some instances) 
she was too busy being happy to 
wonder if she were happy. Now 
she has time to do this. 

She looks in the mirror and does 
not care much for what she sees 
and needs constant reassurance 
that her husband still loves her. If 
she has not been properly educat- 
ed, she may believe the cessation of 
the menses means the cessation of 
her attractiveness to her husband. 

The solution to problems of 
vague unrest at this time in both 
husbands and wives can be solv- 
ed with the same formula. Each 
must try to understand a little of 
what middle age means to the 
other, try to discover and satisfy 
each other’s needs, not what each 
thinks the other ought to need. A 
little more tenderness on the part 
of the husband if he has been neg- 
lectful of this, an effort on the 
wife’s part to build up her hus- 
band’s self-esteem, the knowledge 
that she must take a more aggres- 
sive role than formerly in assuring 


him that he is physically attractive 
to her. This is a time when for- 
bearance must be learned and put 
into practice if it is not already a 
common habit. 


A great deal is written these 
days about hobbies and outside 
activities for women whose chil- 
dren are grown. Tearing hither 
and yon all the time alone can be 
detrimental to a marriage at a 
time when the marriage possibly 
needs bolstering, when it cannot 
just coast on its own, when its sta- 
bility is taken too much for grant- 
ed. Outside activities which extro- 
vert women somewhat and open 
up new vistas for them, in turn 
making them more interesting, are 
to be recommended. Yet modera- 
tion should be the guide here. 


Middle-aged women _ should 
take some of this time and energy 
to become re-acquainted with their 
husbands, in making themselves 
more attractive if they have 
been lax here, in going back 
to being wives instead of mothers 
and grandmothers. With whatever 
time is left, they can find some- 
thing to do that is interesting and 
important to them (and useful to 
others) so that they do not have 
time to sit around and _ worry 
about getting old, and do not mag- 
nify every small ache and pain. 
There is some kind of absorbing 
avocation for every woman if she 
will look for it: 

The middle years lived prayer- 
fully, thoughtfully, and with some 
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imagination can be a solid prepar- 
ation for the 


Sunset 


of marriage—the moonglow and 
orchid years. And what's wrong 
with orchids? These should be 
the most satisfying years of all, 
years of fulfillment and a measure 
of serenity, a quieting down—the 
golden years—if a married couple 
has had the foresight to keep their 
closeness physically, emotionally, 
and spiritually. 


When is a Marriage a Success? 


I once saw a middle-aged hus- 
band and wife seated at opposite 
ends of a thirty-foot living room, 
a room filled with people. Sud- 
denly the husband looked across 
the crowded room and caught his 
wife’s eye, and a look of such per- 
fect understanding passed between 
them that it was a beautiful thing 
to see. They were alone together 
in a crowd. I think their marriage 
must be a success. 

A marriage is successful when a 
man can spontaneously bring his 


wife a gift and the gesture has 
become enough of a habit with 
him that he does not feel like a 
fool in presenting it to her, and 
enough of a habit that she can re- 
ceive it and thank him and be 
happy instead of secretly wonder- 
ing what he has been up to now. 

A marriage is a success when a 
husband who likes fried onions 
does not expect the kitchen to 
smell like fried onions and his wife 
to smell like Chanel No. 5 at the 
same time. 

A marriage is successful when a 
husband and wife can laugh and 
talk together, when they use the 
word “ours” more often than the 
word “mine,” more — successful 
when they can sit on either side of 
a lamp for an evening reading, 
saying nothing, yet aware of each 
other and it is enough. 

And when a man and a woman 
can pray together, surely this is 
the kind of oneness God had in 
mind when he created the Holy 
Sacrament of Matrimony. ' 

Marriage is a many-splendored 
thing—at least it can be! 


All through school, and for years after school, parents con- 
tinue to teach their children. They do so whether they want to 
or not. The father who never says more than “hello” to his son 
and then goes to the nearest bar every evening is teaching the 
boy just as emphatically as though he were standing over him 
with strap ... Many fathers either don’t know this or don’t care. 
Yet it is impossible to have children without teaching them.— 


Gilbert Highet in Grail. 
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Condensed from Grail 


Owenita Sanderlin 


OMEN have not changed 
over the centuries. 

They have won certain 
privileges: the right to vote, the 
opportunity to have careers of 
their own. But our great grand- 
mothers wielded the same funda- 
mental influence that women will 
always possess: their influence 
over men—or, a man. 

The average woman is ambiti- 
ous not so much for herself as for 
her husband. She wants to help 
him; not just to make more money 
for her to spend, but to get ahead 
in his job. She senses his need to 
be someone, to do something im- 
portant. Her share of the glory is 
simply that he is her husband, 
and she loves him. Even if she 
has done a great deal to make his 


Grail (August, '56), St. 


success possible, she doesn’t ex- 
pect it to be mentioned, except 
perhaps in private. Even then, 
she doesn’t expect a direct “I owe 
everything to you, my sweet!” but 
only an occasional awkward but 
sincere compliment—on her cook- 
ing, or her looks, or her ability as 
a wife and mother; and, above all, 
always, the assurance of his love 
for her. 

A man wants to be comfortable; 
if he is going to work hard, he 
needs rest and good food. The kind 
of wife you should be depends 
a great deal on the kind of man 
he is, and the type of job he holds. 
If appearances are important in 
his line of work, then of course 
your job is cut out for you. Wash, 
iron, mend, shop with care and 
Meinrad’s Archabbey, 5 
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discrimination, keep your house 
clean and attractive, be a charm- 
ing hostess. 

For most men home is a haven 
where a man comes to get away 
from the strain of his work, then 
he doesn’t want you fussing about 
his feet on the furniture, or that 
old shirt he likes to get into. He 
doesn’t want elaborate entertain- 
ing and late hours; and he would 
rather have you join him in a hob- 
by or sport. And don’t make him 
wait around while you tidy up the 
house. 

If your husband works long 
hours, arrange your living so that 
he won't have to do too many dis- 
tasteful or tiring chores around 
the house. That is, don’t have a 
garden unless he likes gardening; 
don’t expect him to get up nights 
with the children as much as your 
neighbor’s husband does—if your 
neighbor’s husband has an easier 
job. But be sure he does have a 
chance to enjoy his children, and 
to do some congenial work con- 
nected with his home, because 
pleasure in a different type of ac- 
tivity is more relaxing than sitting 
around doing nothing. 

A wife’s interest in her hus- 
band’s work not only increases his 
own interest in it, but also leads 
to suggestions that may win him 
promotion. Sometimes the wife 
will make the suggestion; more 
often, her intelligent conversation 
stimulates him to make it himself, 
or there may be a collaboration, 
with neither wife nor husband 
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knowing which got the original 
idea. 


A wife’s interest in her hus- 
band’s work may also lead to his 
changing from a job he doesn’t 
like to one that he is more fitted 
for. Many young G.I. wives have 
encouraged their husbands to take 
correspondence or night school 
courses, helped them to study, 
typed their papers, even earned 
the money to make further educa- 
tion possible. It is hard for some 
men to make changes, to give up 
present family security for brighter 
but untried prospects; for such 
men, a wife has to provide the 
faith. On the other hand, there 
are men who are restless, always 
wanting to shift from one job to 
another. For a man like that, the 
wife has to provide the prudence, 
the encouragement to stick to one 
thing long enough to make a go 
of it. Again, what a woman can 
do to help her husband depends 
on what he is like, and what his 
job is like. 

More and more, employers are 
looking over men’s wives before 
hiring or promoting them to jobs 
of importance. This means that 
a wife should not be sloppy or 
vulgar, that she should speak good 
English, above all that she should 
be a nice person, sincere, modest 
but interesting to talk to. A woman 
who obviously admires her hus- 
band in many little ways makes a 
better impression than one who 
brags about him but doesn’t 
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act as if she loves 
him very much. And few 
employers are interested 
in a man about to get a 
divorce! 


Shorter hours of work 
early retirements 
mean that a man needs “= 
some interest in life 
besides his work. If he 
has a_ large family, 
the children and his home 
may be enough; but it’s a good 
idea for him to have (1) some kind 
of outdoor exercise, like baseball 
with the children or gardening; 
(2) some kind of hobby or skill 
which could fill his need for work 
even after he retires—this could 
be making furniture or toys, pho- 
tography, raising flowers, or fish- 
ing. Often a woman is the first 
to suggest such a hobby, and her 
own interest in it Jeans to a great 
deal of family fun and a closer 
relationship with her husband. 


According to statistics, 80% of 
the money in this country is con- 
trolled or spent by women. The 
man whose wife can pay his bills, 
balance his checkbook, and make 
out his income tax, gains time and 
escapes worry. Wives who save 
money are literally worth their 
weight in gold; but it is also im- 
portant to spend or invest it wisely 
—for instance, in a home. The 
homeowner is considered a respon- 
sible man in any community, so 
he gains in prestige, besides hav- 
ing the pleasure of owning his own 


place and eventually saving the 
monthly rent. A husband and 
wife should undertake such large 
projects together, but it may be 
the wife’s everyday savings on 
food and clothing which make the 
down payment possible. Money 
makes money, too, so that the 
more a man is able to save, and 
invest at some kind of interest, or 
put into his business, the more 
financially successful he will be. 
While making money is not the 
most important thing in life, de- 
veloping a good business is one 
thing that gives a man and his 
wife a great deal of satisfaction. 


One of the biggest things a wife 
can do is to give her husband con- 
fidence in himself through her own 
encouragement and confidence in 
him. This she can do by fre- 
quently expressing her love for 
him, by never belittling him either 
in public or in private, by cheer- 
ing him up when he is depressed, 
by urging him to do things which 
he may feel are beyond his pow- 
ers, by giving herself to him with 
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all her heart. And what does she 
get out of all this? 

It’s one of woman’s greatest joys 
to have a good husband, a man __ to helping their husbands. 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


With building costs as high as they are the castle a man 
used te build in the sky he now has to build on a small lot. 
+ + 

Adolescence is that period when a young man can show you - 
the best crop of hair he’ll ever own. 
+ * 
When it comes to winning an argument around home, it 
is hard to beat the person with the lowest temperature. 
* + * 
There’s nothing a guest appreciates more than a family-size: 
towel. 
* & : 
Experience is what makes a man tell his wife the truth the — 
second time. 
* 
All it takes to make a woman a good winner is a successful | 
husband. 


* a 
When it comes to getting what she wants out of her husband, 


the average wife doesn’t believe in keeping him guessing. 


* 
The easiest way for a man to settle an argument with his wife 


is on her terms. 


*Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 


who loves her, a man she can be 
proud of; and the happiest women 
are those who devote themselves 


Condensed from Grail 


George Sanderlin 


MM EN have changed a 
great deal over the 
centuries. How could they help it, 
after being subjected to the influ- 
ence of their wives for so long a 
time? Where a handsome bearskin 
suit and a strong right arm used to 
suffice for courtship, the modern 
woman prescribes an_ elaborate 
ritual of dates, flowers, candy, and 
rings. This is only one example 
of the “progress” of civilization, 
under feminine auspices. 


Since husbands are probably in 
for more progress of this kind, we 
are beginning to practice a diplo- 
macy of co-existence. “If you 
can’t beat ‘em, join ’em.” We ad- 
mit, that this is a woman’s world, 
but somewhere in it there ought to 


be a niche for Pop. Maybe he 
could function as a fifth wheel 
among the kitchen gadgets, a 
“happiness machine” supplying lit- 
tle comforts and attentions which 
do not—as yet—come out of the 
deep freeze? Here’s how: 


One way you can delight your 
wife in the home is by being there. 
Women have queer ideas; one is 
that home is where a man comes 
when his work is over. You and I 
know there is a ball game Monday 
night, the team bowls on Wednes- 
days, and the men’s bridge club 
does a lot less yak-yakking than 
mixed couples. You and I also 
know, though we wouldn’t admit 
it to our wives, that too much 
masculine company and too many 
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late evenings make us 
irritable and hard to 
live with. And, gosh— 
did Jimmy take his 
first steps Monday 
evening while I was at 
the game? If I'd only 
known— 

“He didn’t tell me 
he was going to, eith- 
er,” your wife will say 
sweetly. “Oh, Tom, if 
you'd only seen him!” 

As a matter of fact, 
nothing but dynamite 
or a_ well-publicized 
anniversary can usual- 
ly blast a husband 
who has formed the at-home 
habit out of his retreat. There is 
something infinitely more satisfy- 
ing in helping Jimmy with his first 
steps, or Judy with her first home- 
work, than there is about coming 
up with a royal flush. 

If God has blessed you with 
several youngsters, you won't be 
able, even at your most weary, to 
scoff “What work?” Feeding,  dia- 
pering, washing, playing with 
those future athletes and artists of 
yours is a more-than-woman-sized 
job. Washing and ironing alone 
take over two of her hours a day, 
more if you can’t afford a wash- 
ing machine. So the question is 
- whether to help, but what to 

0. 

If she is worn out from too lit- 
tle sleep after a new baby comes, 
you can work out a system of 


“night shifts” in baby care: take 


November 


over for her every other night, or 
every other call during the night, 
to change and feed the baby. 
Stopping at the supermarket on 
the way home is comparatively 
simple for you, often practically 
impossible for her. Playing with 
the small children after supper 
gives her an hour or so of relief 
(which she can use to catch up on 
the housework) and gives you 
more knowledge and affection for 
your children. 

This one is a little more subtle. 
Though I have been running. in 
marital traces for twenty years, it 
took me quite a while to realize 
that “at-home” and “off-the-job” 
were synonymous to me, but not 
to my wife. When she is “at 
home” she is definitely on the job, 
even though we are entertaining 
with bridge, punch, and all the 
trimmings. (“Mummy! Come here 
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a minute! Johnny is trying to 
climb out the window!” “Mum- 
my! Daddy didn’t read me a story 
tonight!” etc., ete.) 


The way to help your wife “off 
the job,” then, is to take her off 
the job. Leave one evening every 
week or so for a movie, dance, 
parish social, or whatever she 
would enjoy. Here is where having 
an interest in common, like music, 
the theatre, golf, swimming—any 
kind of hobby—pays off. If you 
don’t already have one together, 
just teach her the hobby you your- 
self enjoy most. Provided it isn’t 
weight-lifting, she will be so pleas- 
ed at your interest in her that her 
performance will soon rival yours. 


Here, a word of caution. The 
only thing that will prevent your 
wife’s acquiring your hobby is 
impatience in teaching her. My 
wife and I used to play tennis with 
another couple. The other wife 
showed more promise than mine, 
but the other husband couldn't 
conceal his disgust whenever she 
missed a shot. The result: she 
finally TY up completely. My 
wife and I enjoyed many tourna- 
ments, sometimes with our friend 
the other husband. But that end- 
ed too—because his wife, having 
lost interest in the game, objected 
to his running off without her. The 
moral, obviously: even when the 
little lady trumps your ace, praise 
her—for knowing what suit is 
trump. 

Women seem instinctively at 


home with money when the mon- 
ey is at home with them. Of 
course, every family should have 
a budget, worked out cooperative- 
ly by husband and wife. But most 
wives are such good managers 
that our protests are more for the 
record than for action. However, 
you should be aware of one or 
two little foibles of the weaker 
sex. For example, my wife wastes 
an appalling amount of money on 
chocolate bars (large size—25c) 
and chocolate peppermints (“econ- 
omy” package—59c), yet when I 
have pointed this out to her she 
has, with a wry smile, brought up 
the matter of the new car I bought 
to replace our decrepit old one. 

“But why not another used 
one?” she asks. 


“Women don’t understand me- 
chanics,” I explain. “Upkeep — 
new parts for the ones about to go 
—completely out of the question—” 

“But would the parts cost three 
times as much as the car? That’s 
what the new car costs compared 
to the used one, and—” 

Women don’t understand me- 
chanics. Period. You see my point, 
though? Expect some small extra- 
vagances in candy, hats, movies, 
magazines, etc. Youll probably 
still be able to afford that hi-fi set, 
or new outboard motor you're go- 
ing to mention to her after the 
movies Saturday night. . . 

On the whole, if you and your 
wife agree to spend for the good 
of the family—buying a house be- 
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fore any but an inexpensive car, 
economizing on furniture to pro- 
vide a more essential washing ma- 
chine, being economical about 
clothes in order to have healthful 
food and an inexpensive vacation 
—there won't be too much (green, 
folding) margin left to quarrel 
about. 

You can help her in her faith 
by practicing yours. Women are 

ny. Turn a mouse loose in the 
kitchen and you'll have to assist 
the housewife down from the 
table; but threaten her family, or 
that powerful bond of family life, 
religious faith, and she will fight 
like a tiger. And you can threat- 
en it, insiduously, by indifference. 
The idea that religion is for wo- 
men and children will not be any 
help at all to your children, espe- 
cially your sons who may, on some 
future battle-field, need God more 
than anything else you can give 
them. But if they are accustomed 
to having you beside them at Mass 
and at Communion, they will, in 
their lonely times of peril, follow 


the example of the father they 
have always admired. 

So you will want to do anything 
you can to strengthen their faith, 
to help your wife in the little sac- 
rifices of time and energy required 
to get the family to church, to de- 
votions, to lectures, and so on. I 
can say, from experience, that you 
will feel like a prince yourself 
when you enter church with tall 
sons and fair daughters in a 
phalanx around you. That's a so- 
cial security no job, or pension, or 
rich relative (including Uncle Sam) 
can supply. 

Indirectly, you gain that social 
security through helping your wife. 
You two, as Chesterton says, have 
formed the only free society, the 
only state which is founded on 
love, not force. By helping your 
wife you will be playing the role 
of protector, which is what she 
was seeking in the first place, even 
though you were not clad in bear- 
skin—because women, in spite of 
the new rituals, haven't changed 
much since cave-gal days. 


Rather Be Dumb 


One classroom teacher asked her third and fourth graders: 
“What did you or didn’t you like about the first and second 
grades?” One little girl said: “I would rather be dumb and have 
fun like in the first grade. Now we have to learn things. I'll be 
glad when I get it all learned so I can have fun some more.”— 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


Many Catholic parents and their teen-age children have 
adopted a pagan solution for the question 


THE ANSWER TO: 


What About Going-Steady ? 


Condensed from 
“Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 


HAVE no statistics to prove 

this, but I venture to say that 

the very pagan and immoral 

custom of going steady too 
early in life is responsible for more 
juvenile delinquency, more sins of 
impurity and more unsuccessful 
marriages than any other single 
cause. I venture to say, also, that 
it is responsible for most of the 
unwed fathers and mothers and, 
consequently, most of the forced 
marriages. 

It therefore follows that there is 
something far more at stake here 
than a mere custom or crazy fad. 
Some customs, like wearing red 
stockings or pink stockings or 
green stockings, involve no sin, 
Some styles of haircuts or teen- 
age clothing may make a kid look 
a mess, but of themselves these 
very “goofy” fads are not sinful. 

But when we come to the cus- 


tom of high school kids going 


Rev. Daniel Egan, S.A. 


steady without a reasonable hope 
of entering a happy, holy, success- 
ful marriage in a reasonable period 
of time—this is a sinful custom. 
And because it concerns God's 
glory and the very salvation of 
souls, it is something we can never 
condone, no more that we can con- 
done or compromise with any- 
thing else that is sinful—no matter 
how many people do it! 

Before we explain the moral 
theology of going-steady, let’s first 
agree on what it means. 

First, it means that a boy and a 
girl are going together exclusively. 
And it’s still “exclusive” even 
though they “occasionally” (when 
they're forced into it!) date some- 
one else. It’s “exclusive” as long 

Second, they see each other 
“frequently”"—two or three times 
a week. By this we don’t mean 
just walking home together or hav- 


“Sanctity and Success in Marriage,” edited by Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, 
will soon be published for the Family Life Bureau of the National 13 
Catholic Welfare Conference by Our Sunday Visitor press. 
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ing a “coke” together. We mean 
that... 

Third, they frequently visit each 
other, alone, in a “cozy situation,” 
like in a car, parking, at a “drive- 
in,” baby-sitting, places where 
they are unobserved by other hu- 
mans. And it doesn't change the 
occasion of sin simply because 
there's another couple present. 
The danger is still there if... 

Fourth, they engage in frequent 
kissing. Though they usually claim 
to be “in love,” it doesn’t really 
matter for this discussion whether 
they are or not. Many teen-agers 
frequently kiss their steady, and 
yet admit there’s no “love” be- 
tween them. So, as long as they 
engage in frequent kissing, then 
they come under the cate- 
gory of “going-steady”—if the oth- 
er conditions are also present. 

Now if any boy and girl are 
dating this way, then they're 
“going-steady.” What, then, is the 
teaching of moral theologians 
about such courtship? They all 
agree that this type of steady com- 
pany-keeping in itself is always 
some occasion of sin, and, because 
it is, the only reason that will per- 
mit it is the reasonable hope of 
marriage in the near future. Even 
then they must observe all the 
proper safeguards to avoid sin. 
Noldin-Schmitt insists that: 

“Familiar associations which are 
called company-keeping per se 
contain an occasion of sin. If they 
take place in view of marriage 


they are lawful. But care must be 
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taken lest lawful meetings become 
a proximate occasion of sin. The 
hope of a future marriage is the 
only reason why these visits are 
rendered licit.” 

Furthermore, “going-steady,” as 
we have defined it, is not just an 
occasion of sin. Theologians usual- 
ly define it as a proximate, dan- 
gerous occasion of sin. Father 
Connell, C.SS.R., of Catholic Uni- 
versity, hesitates to declare that 
juvenile courtships are always 
proximate occasions of sin, but he 
does agree with the theologian Da- 
men that “company-keeping is 
generally a proximate occasion of 
grave sin (and consequently for- 
bidden under pain of grave sin) 
when it is practiced without any 
intention of entering marriage or 
when there is no hope of marriage 
in the near future.” Therefore, says 
Father Connell: 

“If a boy or girl proved that this 
manner of association is a proxi- 
mate occasion of sin for them, 
they are guilty of mortal sin by 
continuing this type of companion- 
ship without any expectation of 
marriage in the near future. The 
fact that they have committed 
grave sin together is a sufficient 
proof that their steady company- 
keeping is a proximate occasion of 
grave sin, and hence must be 
given up.” 

I said earlier that “going steady” 
as we have described it, without 
reasonable hope of marriage with- 
in a reasonable period of time, was 
“pagan.” Any solution to a moral 
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problem like “going steady” that is 
based on the opinions of the 
“crowd” and not those of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
a downright “pagan” solution! But 
the shocking thing is that prac- 
tically all our Catholic youth who 
“go steady” in a way that is sin- 
ful look at the problem just as if 
they were unbaptized pagans! 
Simply because “everyone else 
does it,” it’s o.k.! Simply because 
some careless, ignorant or stupid 
parents “think it’s cute,” it’s o.k.! 
Simply because it’s “an easy and 
convenient way to get a date,” 
it’s o.k.! 

But suppose a young couple 
were to claim that “going steady” 
is not a proximate occasion of sin 
for them—then what? My first re- 
action would be to judge that 
they're not normal. How could 
two normal teens see each other 
frequently, alone, in cozy situa- 
tions, kissing, and not experience 
the physical effects of such love- 
making? Those natural, physical 
sensations of sex pleasure that nor- 
mally accompany frequent kissing 
are rewards that God intends only 
for marriage, as a sacred “bonus” 
for parental burdens of dishes, dia- 
pers, bills, sickness and burping 
the baby at two in the morning. 
But to deliberately seek or consent 
to the slightest degree of sex-plea- 
sure outside of marriage is always 
a mortal sin. 

Even if kids do not seek or con- 
sent to such pleasure, moral the- 
ology states very clearly that no 
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one may even run the risk of con- 
senting to passion without a pro- 
portionate grave reason. Now “go- 
ing-steady” because “everyone’s 
doing it,” or because “we don’t 
mean no harm to nobody,” or be- 
cause “it’s a sure way to get a 
date,” is not a proportionate grave 
reason of entering such danger. 

And as far as girls insisting that 
“nothing else happened, Father— 
we just kissed a few times and 
that’s all”—you wonder how utterly 
stupid some girls can be! “That's 
all?” Most normal boys experience 
physical reactions to kissing that 
might shock an emotional romantic 
girl! Charity and justice demand 
that girls do all in their power to 
avoid arousing passion in a boy. 
They must do this because the 
darkness of the intellect and the 
weakness of the will that resulted 
from Original Sin makes it very 
difficult for a boy not to consent to 
such pleasures. 

So I still insist, if they’re normal, 
it’s a rare thing that any young 
couple can make “going-steady” 
for six months or more, as we have 
defined it, a remote occasion of 
sin. But suppose it really is? Sup- 
pose they do not engage in repeat- 
ed prolonged kissing (“necking”), 
which theology considers to be us- 
ually a mortal sin. Suppose it is 
pure and chaste, and there’s very 
little danger of it becoming a prox- 
imate occasion of sin? America’s 
leading moralist, Father Connell, 
insists that: 

“Even in this case, where there 
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is no hope of marriage within a 
reasonable period of time, the com- 
pany-keeping must be reckoned a 
venial sin, inasmuch as the couple 
are frequently a remote occasion of 
grave sin without a sufficient rea- 
son. Furthermore, such steady 
company-keeping helps to promote 
a custom that is surely dangerous 
to the younger generation in gen- 
eral.” 

This is the opinion of most mor- 
al theologians. 

It is difficult to understand, 


then, how anyone knowing their 
theology and human na- 
ture could ever teach youth that 
going-steady is an indifferent act. 
How could it be an indifferent 
thing to freely enter an avoidable 
occasion of serious sin? Whether 
they have sinned or not, it is still 
a remote occasion of sin to go 
steady without a sufficient reason. 
But the only sufficient reason, as 
we explained before, is the reason- 
able hope of a happy marriage in 


the near future. 
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“What do you mean, I’m not learning 
anything if you do my homework, dad? 
I’m learning to delegate work.” 


A 

Aw 
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For & 


Condensed from 
The Ave Maria 


VERY young 
American 

man ought to be 
prepared for his 


John J. Kane 


he would be rushed 
to Emergency, sur- 
rounded by physi- 


first baby. He isn’t. 
For women there is 
a special branch of 


Humorous and _ not-so- 
humorous problems of 
the new father 


cians and_ nurses 
and treated’ with 
the ultimate subtle- 
ties of medical sci- 


medicine, obstet- 
rics, concerned exclusively with 
the physiological and psychologi- 
cal aspects of childbirth. For the 
resultant babies, there is another 
medical speciality, pediatrics. The 
third party to every pregnancy, 
the father, has not only been neg- 
lected, he has been abused. 
Sometime after his wife has 
passed through the doors of what 
is discouragingly termed the labor 
room, every father reaches a criti- 
cal point. His mouth is parched 
from cigarettes, his heart is pal- 
pitating with anxiety, his face is 
haggard and worn. If such a male 
were found in any part of the hos- 
pital except the maternity section, 


ence. Instead, a cal- 
lous young female in white or 
a harried interne remarks, “Don’t 
worry. We never lost a father yet.” 
This cut, mind you, is made with- 
out benefit of anesthesia. 
Professional medical certainty 
that the paternal mortality rate is 
non-existent brings no assurance 
to the expectant father. He is still 
not certain that he will survive 
and certain that if he does, he will 
never be the same. How right he 
is! The ordeal of birth, contrary 
to popular folklore, is not limited 
to females. A recent report by 
Dr. James L. Curtis, a psychiatrist, 


who studied expectant fathers in ° 


the Air Force, probably only con- 


The Ave Maria (July 28, 566), Ave Maria Press, 17 
otre Dame, Ind. 
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firmed what most American fath- 
ers already knew or strongly sus- 
pected. He studied about 55 ex- 
pectant fathers and found that all 
had some emotional disorders 
during their wives’ pregnancy. 
Some were relatively severe actu- 
ally necessitating their discharge. 
Fifteen had a feeling of rejection 
toward the unborn baby. Eight 
even had “morning sickness” or at 
least a masculine counterpart of 
the same. Others began “eating 
for two” and several became ac- 
cident prone. 

Ironically enough, among primi- 
tive people male labor pains are 
more seriously regarded than the 
female, as any anthropologist can 
testify. Primitive women appear 
to have their children’ with a 
minimum of preparation and dif- 
ficulty. In some societies there is 
a custom known as the couvade. 
The husband simulates or for all 
we know, actually experiences 
labor pains while the child is be- 
ing born. He lies on the ground 
and writhes in agony. In other 
societies, as soon as the child is 
born, the mother arises from bed, 
father replaces her and remains 
there several days. 

Whatever the expectant father 
suffers during the preg- 
nancy is psychic in origin although 
it can have some physiological ef- 
fects. In some American families, 
father’s pregnancy — and it is his 
pregnancy as well as his wife’s — 
is invariably treated facetiously. 
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This can be carried to such an 
extreme that even normal, stable 
women are filled with anxious 
forebodings. Old wives’ tales and 
old wives to tell them still sur- 
round the mystery of birth. In fact, 
it is probably just this mystery of 
birth that gets the expectant fath- 
er down. Unless they are physi- 
cians, very few men have witness- 
ed the birth of a child. Obstetri- 
cians claim that even women with 
two or three children know rela- 
tively little about the birth pro- 
cess. Men know practically noth- 
ing. Here is probably one source 
of the expectant father’s trouble: 
he fears the unknown. The other 
is lack of a sense of belonging. 


Little can be expected from the 
medical profession which tends to 
make a joke out of male labor 
pains. That, however, is not all 
they do. A week or two later just 
when a father has partially recov- 
ered, an obstetrician’s bill may re- 
turn him to the critical list. If 
physicians ever handed an expec- 
tant father the bill while his wife 
was in the delivery room, paternal 
mortality rates would be no Jaugh- 
ing matter. 


Perhaps painless childbirth for 
fathers can never be completely 
achieved. But some steps can be 
taken. First, the wife must be 
ready to cooperate. At the outset 
it will make quite a bit of dif- 
ference how she breaks the news. 
Around the turn of the century 
sensitive women indicated an im- 
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pending pregnancy by knitting 
“little things.” Today, if a wife 
is inclined to be taciturn the hus- 
band’s first intimation may be a 
bill from the Stork Store for baby 
clothes or notice from the land- 
lord to vacate the apartment in 
eight or nino months. A suggested 
wifely technique is to state off- 
handedly that her mother is com- 
ing for an extended visit. Since in- 
laws rarely make extended visits 
especially to modern, apartment 
dwelling couples, hubby immedi- 
ately recognizes a crisis. He will 
suspect a birth or a death. When 
a wife quietly reassures him about 
her health, he knows it can only 


be a birth. 


There is an added advantage in 
prefacing the arrival of an heir by 
reassuring a husband about his 
wife’s health. In a delirium of joy 
about the future boy — husbands 
always expect the first to be a 
boy — some men demand that 
their wives refrain from all house- 
hold tasks. For a day, sometimes 
two or three, husbands prepare 
the meals. This, incidentally, is 
the greatest hazard to the health 
of future mother and child. Medi- 
cine tries to guard against it by 
setting up maternity diets. Hus- 
bands usually plunge into dish 
washing and other homey tasks. 
Wives should not permit them to 
do so. If a male arrives at the 
hospital worn out by nine months 
of domestic work, his ‘Prognosis is 
always doubtful. 


The next momentous decision 
in pregnancy is choice of a physi- 
cian. Up until now most husbands 
have left this to their wives. Wo- 
men tend to select doctors on the 
basis of what another woman says 
about how “good” he is. If they 
go to a_ specialist, he may be 
chosen on the basis of the pre- 
vailing fad in obstetricians. These 
fads do exist, not unlike fashions 
in women’s clothes. One season it 
will be Dr. Jones, the next, Dr. 
Black. In some social circles to 
have a child born at the hands of 
the “wrong” physician causes the 
mother to lose caste and the baby 
to gain one not dissimilar from 
the untouchables of India. 


Among the higher social classes 
a father cannot and _ probably 
would not care to dispute such 
social class imperatives. For the 
run of the mill male, however, it 
is time to put the foot down. Pick 
a jolly, sociable doctor, the kind 
who will act human even in the 
hospital. The fleeting smile he will 
give you on “D” day, ie., deliv- 
ery day, in the hospital if the 
nurse isn’t looking, will certainly 
be the sole assurance you will get 
there. 

As the great day approaches 
authorities warn that mothers 
should have a bag prepared with 
toilet articles and clothing neces- 
sary for the hospital stay. Again, 
not a word is said about fathers. 
Are they to hasten to a hospital 
entirely unprepared? Not at all! 
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At least, not if this advice is heed- 
ed. Let them make ready a suit- 
able container. It need not be 
large. A small leather satchel in 
which toilet articles are carried 
will usually suffice. The following 
items are absolutely essential. In- 
dividual taste may dictate certain 
others and no expectant father 
should feel limited by these sug- 
gestions. Every man will immedi- 
ately think of cigarettes. How 
many remember matches? Nor- 
mally, you use one match for each 
cigarette, but these conditions are 
not normal. It is strongly recom- 
mended that two or three times as 
many matches should be provided 
as cigarettes. At the height of the 
crisis, it is not uncommon to use 
this many. Those addicted to light- 
ers are advised to bring both 
fluids and wicks. Even these do 
not provide security. Has anyone 
ever known a lighter to work in 
a crisis? 

A small bottle of aspirin is a 
necessity. Some scornful males 
may think taking medicine to a 
hospital is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. How wrong they are. 
So you get a headache and ask a 
nurse for an aspirin. Most well 
trained nurses will give you noth- 
ing without a doctor's order. To 
get this order, you must first get 
a doctor. Experience has taught 
me that there is no place more dif- 
ficult to locate a physician than 
in a hospital. At any rate they’re 
always calling for them there. 
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Bring your own aspirin and be 
prepared. 

Another absolute necessity for 
male confinement is ear plugs. 
They should be inserted upon en- 
tering the hospital. If you fail to 
do so, every physician paged, re- 
gardless of his name, will sound 
like yours. Repeated pagings — 
and they will be repeated: — will 
only heighten your tension. Since 
you will never know whether he 
responds or not, collapse is quite 
likely. For this reason a small bot- 
tle of good brandy is convenient. 
If other expectant fathers notice 
you have slid to the floor, they 
may tip the bottle to your mouth. 
Otherwise you will remain ig- 
nored, These articles are about 
standard equipment. Some men 
do bring folding chairs but it is 
a mark of affection and actually 
they are quite useless because 
most men pace the floor most of 
the time. 


There is a certain hospital eti- 
quette that expectant fathers 
should observe. The first rule is to 
speak only when spoken to. Ques- 
tions directed at passing hospital 
personnel will remain unanswer- 
ed. This is not unjust. If patients 
must request things three or four 
times before obtaining them, by 
what right do non-paying guests 
even ask? If you strike up a con- 
versation with another expectant 
father, you may both regret it. 
Until then you had only your own 
worries to consider. He will bur- 
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den you with his as you will weigh 
him down with yours. It is wise, 
of course, to smile or nod so that 
they do not mistake you for a 
physician. If they do the resultant 
toadying is nauseous. 

Every father believes it takes 
longer for the first child to be 
born than subsequent children. He 
is right. Primaparae (medical 
slang for mothers having _ their 
first child) take an average of 
eighteen hours, compared to about 
twelve for later births. Of course, 
this varies but chronological time 
has nothing to do with it. Most 
husbands agree that the waiting 
period is better described in geo- 
logical time. Yet it does pass and 
father has ceased to be an expec- 
tant one long before he realizes 
it. It’s a great moment in a man’s 
life when the physician congratu- 
lates him. This, incidentally, is a 
medical ritual to be performed 
exclusively by physicians and the 
tone of voice, the words and quiet 
smile have all been rigidly pre- 


scribed by the American Medical 


Association. The only variations 
tolerated in the rubric are the sex 
and weight descriptions. 

At this point most fathers tend 
to relax. Mother, child and even 
father are doing well. Yet certain 
minor crises remain and the prud- 
ent male will restrain himself un- 
til these have been faced. Some- 
how or other he will find himself 
before the nursery window view- 
ing a number of tiny, red-faced, 
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smiling, sleeping or screaming 
babies. A nurse will hold one up 
and father will stare Jong and 
hard. For the first time in his life 
the average American male will be 
looking at a newly-born _ baby. 
Surprise is the major emotion, 
mixed with a trace of disappoint- 
ment and perhaps a sudden feel- 
ing of responsibility. Fortunately, 
parental pride takes over at this 
point and a delirious joy pervades 
the manly heart. 


Within the next twenty-four 
hours father will again see his 
child but on this occasion _ his 
mother-in-law almost invariably 
accompanies him. This is almost 
the last of the postpartum threats 
to a father’s health, so some advice 
is indicated. If possible, he should 
surround himself with his own 
blood relatives for this viewing, 
preferably females. Mother-in-law 
will look at the baby with a 
knowing smile, perhaps coo a bit 
at it despite the window, and then 
remark, “Isn’t he cute? Doesn’t 
look a bit like his father.” That’s 
why thoughtful men bring their 
own mothers or sisters with them. 

No claim is made that adher- 
ence to the suggestions made here 
will completely prevent paternal 
pain and anxiety, but they will 
help. To some extent paternal 
pain at childbirth is just about in- 
evitable, for father is never more 
conscious of his inferior status than 
during those hours in the mater- 
nity section of a hospital. 
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Crippler of Children’s Hearts 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


body. A great 


HEUMATIC 
fever re- 


mains one mysteries 
of medicine’s 
biggest myster- 


One of medicine’s biggest 

kills more 

school-age children than 
any other disease 


deal of this kind 
of tissue is pres- 
ent in the heart; 
therefore, rheu- 


ies. It kills more 
school-age children than any other 
disease, and cripples thousands 
that it fails to kill. Some two mil- 
lion people in this country have 
rheumatic fever scars on their 
hearts. 


Rheumatic fever is not a new 
disease. Indeed it was described 
more than 2,300 years ago by 
Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine. But until modern times it 
was often confused with other 
rheumatic or arthritic conditions, 
usually of older people, and was 
called by a variety of names, the 
most common of which was “in- 
flammatory rheumatism.” 

Rheumatic fever is an inflam- 
mation that attacks a_ special 
kind of tissue called connective tis- 
sue which occurs in varying 


amounts in different parts of the 
22 


matic fever in- 
volves, and nearly always dam- 
ages the heart. 

It runs in families. In other 
words, susceptibility to rheumatic 
fever appears to be inherited. If 
both parents are positive—having a 
history of rheumatic fever — 
chances that their child will get 
it are practically 100 per cent. 
If one parent is positive, while the 
other has merely a positive father 
or mother, chances that a given 
child will get it are 50-50. If 
neither parent is positive, but each 
has a positive parent, chances are 
1 to 4. Infection passed from par- 
ents to child or child to child ap- 
parently plays no part. 


Rheumatic fever is a disease 
which usually begins in childhood. 
The first attack is most likely to 
occur between the ages of 5 and 
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14, although it can develop for 
the first time in young adults. 


It occurs most often under con- 
ditions which may lead to the de- 
velopment of streptococcus infec- 
tions of the upper respiratory 
tract. Such conditions include 
overcrowding, inadequate diet, 
and cold, damp weather which 
favors frequent chilling. 


One attack makes it likely that 
the individual will have another. 
Since heart damage may occur or 
increase during each attack, the 
amount of final heart impairment 
is partly dependent on the num- 
ber and severity of recurrences. 
After adolescence, however, re- 
currences tend to decrease. 

Permanent heart damage does 
not always develop. A number of 
children and adults are found to 
have definite signs of rheumatic 
heart disease with no recognizable 
history of rheumatic fever. 

Mortality is highest in certain 
sections of the country, notably in 


New England, the Middle Atlan- 


tic, the Great Lakes and the Rocky 
Mountains regions. 

In the vast majority of cases, 
rheumatic fever begins its life- 
long path of destruction slowly, 
unspectacularly, and sometimes 
without being noticed at all. A 
child may develop a mild fever, 
and tell his mother about pains 
in his muscles and _ joints. Or 
there may be an alarming lack of 
appetite, undue exhaustion evi- 


denced by a distaste for playful 
activity, slight rashes, periodic 
nosebleeds, and little bumps un- 
der the skin. Sometimes abdomi- 
nal pains indicative of “appendi- 
citis” occur, and at other times 
the child may develop the pitiful 
jerkiness so characteristic of St. 
Vitus’s dance. In extreme cases, 
the attack may be violent, bor- 
dering onto explosiveness. There 
may be extremely high fever, and 
excruciating pain in the joints and 
muscles. 

Having described the ordinary 
symptoms associated with rheu- 
matic fever, what can modern 
medical science tell us about what 
goes on behind these symptoms, 
about how parents can cooperate 
with doctors in helping to safe- 
guard their children’s health? I 
asked a Philadelphia pediatrician 
to outline the most helpful infor- 
mation he thought every parent 
should know about rheumatic 
fever. This is what he told me: 

“Keep alert for warnings of 
rheumatic fever. Loss of appetite, 
pains in the joints, or persistent 
low fever may be signs of this 
disease. Often they are not, but 
it is always wise to check with a 
doctor. 

“Sometimes rheumatic fever 
has no symptoms, so it is also a 
good precaution for the child to 
have a thorough medical examina- 
tion at regular intervals. 

“Follow the doctors advice 
about treatment in case the child 
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has rheumatic fever. Doctors of- 
ten advise long rest in bed to help 
protect the heart from unnecessary 
Strain. 

“Parents can do a great deal to 
make the child’s stay in bed easier 
and more beneficial by finding 
ways to keep the child occupied 
and interested. Diversions suited 
to the individual child are recom- 
mended. These may include 
games, books, and other amuse- 
ments that do not tax the child’s 
strength. 


“When the child is allowed to 
leave his bed, parents should see 
that he returns to normal activity 
only as gradually as the doctor re- 
commends. 

“By helping to guard against 
recurrence. One of rheumatic fev- 
ers great dangers is that it may 
strike more than once. 

“To help guard against this, 
doctors may advise steps for 
keeping the child in good physi- 
cal condition, and for avoiding 
nose and throat infections which 
may precede another attack. With 
good medical guidance, a recur- 
rence of this disease can fre- 
quently be prevented.” 

A New York City pediatrician 
has this to say about rheumatic 
fever as compared with the more 
commonly recognized archcrippler 
of youth, infantile paralysis: 

“I would not wish to minimize 
the seriousness of infantile paral- 
ysis, but polio is not as prevalent 
as rheumatic fever. For one thing, 
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an attack of infantile paralysis, if 
successfully or partly suocessfuily 
overcome, means that the victim 
is quite immune to further attack 
by the virus for life. On the other 
hand, the first attack of rheumatic 
fever means that there is likely to 
be many more. Rheumatic fever 
may not disfigure the body out- 
wardly, but the internal damage 
which it does to the heart may 
prove to be far more fatal in the 
long run than anything the polio 
virus leaves behind.” 

This expose of an enemy of our 
children, would not be a fair 
treatment of the subject without 
a final word from a prominent 
doctor who can speak with author- 
ity. “I would advise that you warn 
parents not to worry unduly about 
rheumatic fever. Alertness of 
course, is not only commendable, 
but vital inasmuch as it means so 
much to treat the condition early. 


“The public is becoming more 
conscious of its responsibility to 
provide adequate funds for the 
research which will be necessary 
to get at the root of this disease. 
As medical science marches to- 
ward this goal, it can be said re- 
assuringly that the prevention of 
strep throat infections with the 
sulfa drugs, combined with expert 
medical care, has been reducing 
the number of repeat attacks en- 
dured by victims, and in many 
cases protecting children from be- 
severely handicapped for 
life.” 
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Condensed from Columbia 


(<4 UPIL Injures Teacher” 
the headlines said in 
bold, black letters. 

“Wounded war veteran punched, 

kicked.” The evening paper of the 

capital city of my state didn’t tell 
an inspiring story. For the first 
time in the city’s history a teacher 
had brought a pupil to Children’s 

Court on charges of assault. 

The teacher, a 28-year old Kor- 
ean war veteran, gave this ac- 
count of the incident: He was on 
supervisory duty in the school’s 
cafeteria annex. After lunch he 


noticed two large boys wrestling. 


and, fearing someone might get 
hurt, told them to stop. One boy 
took his order to sit down. 


He told the other boy to go to 
the other end of the room and the 
boy started but then stopped and 
turned back. The teacher said the 
boy defied him and said he wasn’t 
going to “make him” go. The 
teacher said he threatened to get 
help in making him, but the boy 


Antoinette Bosco 


A teacher tells what goes on in 
our schools and what can be 
done about it 


still defied him and then hit him 
in the mouth. 

The teacher fell to the floor 
where the two wrestled and it 
was then that the boy kicked him 
in the leg. The teacher on duty 
at the other end of the cafeteria 
arrived at this time and separated 
them. At no time did the war 
veteran hit the boy. 

When the case reached the 
courtroom, the judge postponed it 
on the stated reason that he had 
to examine the evidence more 
closely. The boy had denied the 
assault charge. He claimed that 
the teacher was walking close be- 
hind him when he stopped short. 
The teacher, he said, bumped into 
him and fell, injuring his leg. 

When the case came to court 
the second time, the judge said 
that the conclusion of the court 


Columbia (August ’56), Columbus Plaza, 25 
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was that the boy had violated a 
rule of discipline, but that there 
was no evidence to prove the as- 
sault chargel He recommended 
the boy be sent to another school. 

In effect, the judge called the 
teacher a liar. The teacher had 
been an infantry lieutenant and 
platoon leader in the Korean war. 
He had won the Purple Heart and 
the Bronze Star for going through 
fire to get medical aid for some 
of his men who were wounded 
during the “Punchbow!]” battle in 
Korea, receiving an injury to the 
same leg which was now injured. 
The boy had a previous record. 
Yet, these facts weren’t taken into 
consideration. The only conclu- 
sion to be taken was that school 
and city authorities didn’t like the 
idea of having any publicity which 
reflected on their handling of dis- 
cipline problems and that, in the 
effort to minimize the importance 
of the case, they squelched the 
issue and the teacher. 

Some of the other teachers in 
this junior high school didn’t like 
the verdict. They wanted to have 
a meeting to discuss the “disci- 
pline affair,” and they asked a 
particularly fearless, outspoken 
teacher to arrange this. Within 
two weeks this teacher, a high- 
principled father of five children, 
received a brief note telling him 
that the Board of Education was 
terminating his services as of June 
30, with no explanation at all. His 
principal told him that this was no 
reflection on his teaching for he 
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was a fine teacher, but that his 
outside activities, and particularly 
his interference in the “discipline 
affair,” had led the Board to their 
decision. “Policy is formed by the 
administrators, not the teachers,” 
she said. So now another teacher 
had been squelched in his effort 
to make discipline a word with a 
meaning. 

Strictly speaking, the principal's 
statement wasn’t true, for school 
policy is really formed by the par- 
ents. Too many parents today 
don’t want their darlings embar- 
rassed or inconvenienced in. any 
way. Whenever a principal tells 
a teacher to “ignore” a smart-alec 
kid, or to “forget about” disobedi- 
ence because “we don’t want any 
trouble,” the question to be asked 
is, “Trouble with whom?” The 
answer generally is, “We don't 
want trouble with the parents.” 

Parents go to extraordinary ex- 
tremes today to please their chil- 
dren. One mother bragged about 
inviting five of her son’s friends— 
all juniors in high school—to her 
house for his birthday dinner on 
the afternoon of a school day. The 
other parents involved all wrote 
faked excuses for their son’s ab- 
sences. Here were six sets of par- 
ents jointly contributing to the 
moral breakdown of their son’s 
characters, for they now respected 
authority just a little bit less. 

This general lack of respect for 
authority by school children—and 
I don’t mean delinquents—is evi- 
dent all over the country. In 
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Moorpark, Califomia, Dr. David 
M. Washburn resigned his job as 
principal of the Moorpark Union 
High School as a climax to a strike 
by pupils and the pelting of his 
house with eggs and garbage. The 
students were protesting his “un- 
friendly attitude” towards their 
extra-curricular activities. The 
shop instructor joined the principal 
in resigning. “I don’t want to 
be connected with a school sys- 
tem where a few students of ques- 
tionable character and intent are 
able to upset a sound educational 
policy,” he said. 

In Rome, N. Y., a policeman on 
the beat tagged illegally parked 
cars belonging to some of the high 
school boys. The next day they 
threw pennies at him with taunts 
like, “You need these more than 
we do, stool pigeon.” 


In Amarillo, Texas, a 16-year 
old pupil broke the nose of his 
algebra teacher who had flunked 
him for the third straight time, 
saying, “Tl be seeing you, bone- 
head.” 

In St. Joseph, Mo., four hundred 
children upset a juvenile program 
entitled, “Know Your Policeman,” 
designed to create respect for law 
enforcement. The youngsters went 
to police headquarters for a sched- 
uled lecture by Edward C. Burke, 
assistant chief of detectives, but 
became restless and finally so noisy 
that Mr. Burke cut short his talk. 
The kids then had a field day as 
they took over the elevator, tied 
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up phones, and generally worried 
the officers on duty. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., five teen-age 
boys were charged with setting off 
a home made “gas pipe” “ at 
the front entrance of Lafayette 
High School. No one was injured, 
but the door was damaged. 

One teacher commented that to- 
day’s children are “so patronizing.” 
They consider themselves on a 
level with or above their teachers. 
Why? Because they have run af- 
fairs in their own homes for so 
long that naturally they expect to 
handle all adults with the same 
ease. Maybe his analysis is correct. 

A companion to lack of respect 
for authority is lack of respect for 
property. Vandalism by young- 
sters and teen-agers has become 
such a problem that Senator Stan- 
ley J. Bauer and Assemblyman 
William Butler this year sponsored 
a bill in the New York State legis- 
lature to hold parents financially 
responsible for property damage 
by their children up to $250. The 
State Senate passed the bill, but 
the Governor vetoed it. Many 
people still feel, however, that the 
first step toward awakening par- 
ents to train their children in re- 
spect for property and authority is 
to hit them where it hurts most— 
in their pocketbook. 

As a step towards creating a 
better disciplinary set-up in the 
schools, administrators are hirin 
more men teachers. In New Yor 
State the ratio of men to women 
in teaching has changed from 1 to 
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6 to 1 to 3 in the past 20 years. 
While the men may represent a 
sort of physical force, actually they 
don’t dare to use their physical 
force, in some cases, even if the 
pupil swings first. 

The situation is frustrating to 
the teachers. As one teacher put 
it, the greatest harm is being done 
to the pupils themselves, because 
if they don’t have training in dis- 
cipline they aren’t equipped to 
face the knocks and trials of later 
life. They're as helpless as a man 
without a parachute in a flyin 
airplane would be if the pilot 
bailed out. 

As a further example of how 
bad the situation can get when 
the children are allowed to run 
the show, we have this story by a 
teacher, Mr. P. Mr. P., a well- 
experienced teacher, believes very 
strongly that education means 
more than simply acquiring facts. 
He believes that a teacher should 
train children in how to get along 
with others, in having respect for 
authority, in acquiring good man- 
ners, and so on, in addition to 
teaching subject matter. Not long 
ago he realized that in one of his 
French classes, all “A” girls, he 
wasn’t making contact. Something 
was wrong. The first real evidence 
of conflict came out when one of 
the girls brought in Eartha Kitt’s 
recording of “C’est Ci Bon,” and 
asked him to play it — for the 
French words—in class. 

Mr. P. listened to the record 
‘and said, “no.” The words were 
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harmless enough, he said, but the 


interpretation forced him to ban it 


from the classroom. Immediately 
the girl said, “Well, we have su- 
perior intelligence in this class and 
we can understand things better 
than the other kids in school.” Mr. 
P. didn’t give in and a few weeks 
later the girls presented him with 
a written list of criticisms of him, 
beginning with, “We don’t like 
you because we think you meddle 
in our affairs when you tell us 
how to behave and to have better 
manners. We want you to stick 
just to teaching French. We also 
think you're narrow-minded . . .” 

The question of the teacher's 
right to discipline a child has be- 
come a jumble of confusion. Many 
people quote non-existing laws to 
the point that a teacher can’t 
touch a child in the attempt to 
discipline him. Corporal punish- 
ment has become a naughty word. 
Other types of punishment and 
disciplinary action are considered 
“indignities” to the children. It 
used to be said and understood 
that teachers had the same rights 
in the classroom as parents do in 
the home. Perhaps that is the 
root of the trouble today! 

One teachers’ group has made 
an attempt to clarify just what 
constitutes teachers’ rights in dis- 
ciplining pupils. The Albany local 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers wrote a letter to the Su- 
perintendent of schools recently 
asking that the public school ad- 
ministration check what it calls an 
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“alarming increase in the number 
_of discipline cases in the city.” 
_ The letter stated that “pupils take 
advantage of the general belief 
that any form of physical restraint 
by teachers even as a means of de- 
fense is forbidden . . . The increas- 
ing number of affronts and indig- 
nities offered to teachers, as well 
as physical attacks upon them, is 
alarming.” 


The federation’s letter recom- 
mended: 
“Investigate _exisiting 
linary problems in the public 
schools. 


“Insist that serious cases of un- 
acceptable social behavior be han- 
dled effectively and promptly by 
the proper authorities. 

“Appreciate that teachers are 
instructors and should not have to 
be correctional officers. 

“Make a public statement clari- 
fying the teacher's position in. dis- 
ciplinary action. This should in- 
clude the teacher's right of self- 
protection, the teacher’s duty in 
the protection of other students 


and the teacher's role in preven- 
tion of general disorder. The 
board should also state the conse- 
quences which follow pupil insub- 
ordination, 

“Set up a screening board of 
administrators and teachers to de- 
termine discipline cases which 
cannot profit by further instruc- 
tion in their present classes and 
which jeopardize the educational 
environment of their classmates 
and establish classes for these so- 
cially maladjusted individuals with 
teachers who are specially trained, 
sufficiently experienced, and ade- 
quately paid.” 

This is a good step, but such an 
action can achieve results only if 
parents give their approval by 
their cooperation. Parents are the 
only ones who can straighten out 
the jumble of existing discipline 
problems in our schools and clari- 
fy the jumble of teachers’ rights 
in disciplining pupils. The chal- 
lenge is ours to stop being afraid 
of our children and to start trust- 
ing our teachers. 


Sparing Rod Seen Mistake 


In the opinion of 4,270 classroom teachers over the country, 
school discipline has broken down to the point where old-fashioned 
corporal punishment is needed to a modified extent to inspire more 
respect in prospective offenders. 

The teachers mince no words in attributing the blame for 
the laxity of discipline. The report, entitled “Teacher Opinion of 
Pupil Behavior,” concludes that misbehavior, in and out of schools 
is caused largely by irresponsible parents, unsatisfactory home 
conditions, lack of proper parental supervision, and lack of train- 
ing in moral and spiritual values—Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 
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Parents’ Helpers 


The term “heart of the home” is 
used so much concerning the wife, 
but just what does God mean this 
to include? What are the mother’s 
responsibilities and privileges? My 
husband and I are converts, but 
our instructions were scant. I don’t 
think we live a really . Catholic 
family life. Your help would be a 
blessing to me. 


OR a family to function in a 

truly Catholic manner today is 
indeed difficult. And if this be 
so of born Catholics, it is much 
more true of converts. 

Converts have a tendency to be 
over-anxious, over-fearful and 
over-zealous. Those of us born 
into our Father's House feel more 
at ease with Him, and experience 
less tension in our relations with 
God. This “at-homeness” is a 
quality converts should endeavor 
to acquire. 

In your case the inevitable diffi- 
culties of Catholic living are in- 
tensified because of the religious 
conflict in your home. You, in 
conformity with your feminine na- 
ture, are the St. Paul type of con- 
vert, breathing fire in your deter- 
mination to line up your home in 
a Catholic manner. But your hus- 
band, as with many men, is easy- 


going and content with fulfilling 
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Sister M. Dominic 


the bare qualifications of Cath- 
olicity. 

As your letter reveals, without 
your realizing it you are trying to 
drive the head of your home into 
ai particular mold of Catholic 
iving, and you are working your- 
self into a frenzy in the doing. 
Your concept of a Catholic regime, 
being human, is liable to error. 
That your brand of religion is en- 
tirely right, and your husband's 
completely wrong, is improbable. 
Things don’t come all black and 
white in this life. Both husband 
and wife ought to compromise, 
working out mutual problems to- 
gether. 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts this 
ehild psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
the author in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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From a_ psychological  view- 
point, your attempts to force your 
husband into a pre-fabricated liv- 
ing design (which you unconsci- 
ously consider right because thor- 
oughly Catholic) only solidifies 
his determination to fashion his 
own life. Women were born to 
lead, to beckon, to uplift — but 
never to drive. 


What is your office as heart of 
the home? 


If you can realize the position 
of dignity and power which you 
occupy merely by being a wife 
and a mother, you may be less 
tempted to force patterns of living 
rather than to inspire them. 


In the Providence of God the 
Christian mother of today occupies 
a position second only to that of 
Mary, the Mother of God. Women 
have become the power-houses of 
civilization. The hand that rocks 
the cradle truly rules the world. 


Women, as mothers, mould the 
characters of those who become 
the statesmen, the politicians, the 
lawgivers of society. Men may 
make the laws of the world, but 
women make its morals. 

Those are your privileges. 
What are your duties? 

Psychologically, a woman finds 
her greatest fulfillment in self-sac- 
rifice for those whom she loves. 
Hence she is happiest, in the 
truest sense of that word, when 
she is most completely dedicated 
to the service of her husband and 


children. To give—this is woman’s 
deepest need. Then give yourself 
silently to those around whom 
your happy home is built. Be 
their support in trial, their com- 
fort in affliction, their guide in 
trouble, their joy in success, their 
laughter in play, their hope in 
Christ. These are the things 
which make a woman truly the 
heart of a home. 

Evidently these qualities require 
complete devotion and utter self- 
lessness. Nevertheless a mother 
must respect her own individuality 
and that of each member of her 
family. She cannot allow herself 
to become a drudge, nor her chil- 
dren to become hopelessly depen- 
dent. She remembers that each of 
her family is a distinct person to 
whom God has assigned in life a 
definite duty, and she allows each 
child as well as her husband to 
achieve self-fulfillment. At the 
same time her own spirit of self- 
sacrifice inspires each inhabitant 
of the little household to develop 
a similar dedication to duty. This 
oblation of self cannot be preached 
into anyone, beaten into him or de- 
manded from him; it can only be 
developed by the personal example 
of the heart of the home. 

Meantime your duties as mother 
must not supplant your position as 


a wife. You belong to your hus- 
band as a helpmate. Too many 
women allow the spiritual and 


moral uplift they should provide 
their husbands to degenerate into 
nagging. They might remember 
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that nobody can ever be forced 
into doing anything—least of all, 
husbands. 

As_ children’s interests 
spread out of the home, the moth- 
er’s should accompany them. 

And then, when the children 
are grown, the mother who has 
kept in touch with the world 
about her—and the wise woman 
will do so regardless of the time 
this requires—can find varied and 
important work awaiting her. For 
instance, the Home of the Good 
Shepherd to which I belong and 
the juvenile delinquent girls for 
which it has been instituted derive 
immense benefits from the Good 
Shepherd Ladies Auxiliary, com- 
posed mostly of mothers whose 
grown children no longer require 
them at home. 


Speaking of the beneficial so- 


cial and political work which 
women can do, Pope Pius XII says 
that “a vast field of activity now 
lies open to woman and it can be 
corresponding to the mentality or 
character of each, either intellec- 
tual or actively practical. To study 
and expound the place and role 
of woman in society, her rights 
and duties; to become a teacher- 
guide to one’s sisters and to direct 
ideas, dissipate prejudices, clarify 
obscure points, explain and diffuse 
the teachings of the Church in 
order more securely to discredit 
error, illusion and falsehood, in 
order to expose more effectively 
the tactics of those who oppose 
Catholic dogma and morals—is an 
immense work and one of impell- 
ing necessity, without which all 
the zeal of the Apostolate could 
obtain but precarious results.” 


He Knew Who Wrote Prayer 


One day a school teacher in Scotland decided to ask her class 
of boys to memorize a prayer, so she wrote it out on the black- 


board for all of them to copy: 


“Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee as Thou deservest; to 
give and not to count the cost; to fight and not to seed the wounds; 
to toil and not to seek for rest; to labor and not to ask for any 
reward except that of knowing that we do Thy will. Amen.” 

When she had finished writing it on the board, the teacher 


turned to her class. 


“Isn’t this a good prayer?” she asked, “I do not know who 
wrote it, but it must have been someone who was willing to keep 
on working for others without ever being tired and without think- 
ing of getting any pay for doing it.” 

Just then a small boy in the back of the room raised his hand. 

“Please, ma’am,” he spoke up, “that must have been my 
mother.”—Francis Howard in Victorian. 
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Couples can make a contract about the 
thing that is breaking up their marriage. 
Here’s the man who thought it up. 


JUDGE BURKE: 
Marriage Mender 


Charles G. Johnson 


Condensed from The Sign 
IVORCE granted!” 
Seventy times each day 


D 
those words are intoned 


in courts of Los Angeles County. 
They signal smashup for another 
“love affair’ — romance once sol- 
emnized by sacred vows. 

In 1955, there were 33,400 
marriages in Los Angeles County. 
(Its geographic limits take in that 
notorious matrimonial playground, 
Hollywood.) 

During that twelve-month peri- 
od, 28,248 couples filed for di- 
vorce. 

Catholic laymen often complain 
about the divorce rate, but nobody 
does anything about it. 

Nobody did, that is, until Judge 
Louis H. Burke was appointed to 
the Los Angeles Superior Court 
in 1953 by the then Governor Earl 
Warren (now Chief Justice War- 
ren of the U. S. Supreme Court). 


Today Judge Burke is a model 
for jurists throughout America. His 
formula for saving shaky marriag- 
es is being copied in law courts 
all over the land and in some for- 
eign countries too. 

This legal success story began 
with Judge Burke’s dismay at the 
heavy divorce traffic. 

God-fearing and without politi- 
cal ambition, he took along moral 
principles when he ascended the 
bench. As a well-trained layman 
(Loyola University Law School, 
1927) and father of five, he want- 
ed to help reunite families rather 
than preside at the final crackup. 

Day after day, he listened to 
mature men and women “running 
away” from mutual responsibilities 
and problems, setting aside solemn 
vows. 

Behind divorce’s “freedom” 
facade, Judge Burke saw _heart- 


The Sign (September, '56), Monastery Place, 33 
Union City, J. 
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break—especially that isolating in- 
nocent child victims. (He learned 
seven out of ten juvenile delin- 
quents in Los Angeles County 
came from broken homes). 

For six months Judge Burke 
studied and analyzed the divorce 
problem. He listened patiently to 
charges and countercharges in 
conciliation court. Behind the 
acrimony and tearful recrimina- 
tions, he found one central fact: 
Too many U.S. couples fail to 
realize the finality of the marriage 
bond—that it is a lifetime contract. 

Contract! That was the key. 

Judge Burke set to work draft- 
ing a bona fide legal contract for 
spatting couples. It was more than 
a kiss-and-make-up proposition. It 
had teeth; provided for stiff fines 
and, in some cases, jail sentences. 

After six months and some 50,- 
000 words (he drafted and re- 
drafted it a dozen times), the 
finished product was ready for 
trial. It was 36 pages long. It be- 
gan with the agreement of both 
parties to forgive and forget the 
past. 

The contract covered the whole 
range of family relations, includ- 
ing nagging, drinking to excess, 
control of temper, discipline of 
the children, personal appearance, 
pocket money, gambling, the fam- 
ily budget, personal mail, charge 
accounts, pay checks (all stubs 
must be shown to the spouse), sex 
relations, and the silent (or dog- 
house) treatment. 

It was a businesslike document. 
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It was designed to counteract the 
many business-type marriage cere- 
monies — outside church — which 
don’t emphasize the sacred vows. 

Parties filing for divorce, who 
agree through conciliation court to 
attempt mending their marriage, 
carefully study clauses pertinent 
to their particular problems. Those 
who sign the contract do so volun- 
tarily. 

But it imposes solemn promises 
which must be kept. Penalty for 
failure can be as severe as a five- 
day stretch in county jail. Viola- 
tions constitute contempt of court. 

In two years only twenty “con- 
tract-breakers” have been called 
into Judge Burke’s court, found 
guilty of contempt, and punished. 
Ten were put behind bars! 

All couples applying for divorce 
in Judge Burke's court are given 
the opportunity to attempt recon- 
ciliation. Candidates inter- 
viewed separately after each has 
submitted a list of grievances 
against the other party. Thus 
each has a fair hearing and. the 
Judge has an opportunity to probe 
into problem areas. 

Experience has taught him 
many couples find it difficult to 
communicate with another after 
major domestic differences. They 
find it hard to say: “I'm so 

Reviewing the hundreds of 
reconciliations in his court, 75 per 
cent of them permanent, he de 
clares: 

“There is little to equal the sat- 
isfaction of aiding a couple sur- 


it. 
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mount misunderstandings, forgive 
injuries, and go back together de- 
termined to face the future togeth- 
er with love, hope, and trust.” 

Domestic problems that pave 
the way for divorce actions, he ob- 
serves, are often unreasonable 
jealousy, addiction to alcohol or 
gambling, ill health, abuse of chil- 
dren, infidelity, financial prob- 
lems, involvement in crime, sex 
problems, and emotional immatur- 
ity (lack of responsibility). 

But often little things lead to 
a blowup. 

Conversations in his private 
chambers have shown Judge Burke 
divorce actions can actually stem 
from: 

Lack of Courtesy: “The wife 
complained— 

““He never opens the door for 
me. He lets me carry in the 
groceries. He doesn’t love me any 
more. 

“She had nothing more tangible 
than that. His lack of courtesy 
led to words, ill-feelings—ultimate- 
ly, divorce ‘court.” 

Courtship is Over: “Another 
young wife complained: 

“‘He used to be so romantic 
and attentive. Now all he does 
at night is come home for meals 
and sit up watching television. 
We're married six months and I’m 
treated like a housekeeper.’” 

Indigestion: “The husband had 
a pressure job and a skittish stom- 
ach. Each evening his wife fed 
him the day’s troubles along with 
meat and potatoes. : 


“He listened and fought off indi- 
gestion. Finally he slapped the 
table, shouted at the children, and 
stormed out of the house. He 
came home drunk when the bar 
closed at 2 a.m.” 

Judge Burke tipped off the un- 
knowing wife to dinnertime dan- 
gers. He prescribed grace before 
meals, 

Four weeks later this couple re- 
ported back to conciliation court: 
“Not one quarrel at mealtime!” 
Hubby’s stomach was in A-1 con- 
dition. They were honeymooners 
again. 

Judge Burke isn’t timid about 
stressing man’s dependence on 
God. His marriage contract lays 
heavy emphasis on morality and 
the efficacy of prayer. As the di- 
rect result of the above actual case 
history, he inserted the following 
recommendation: 

“The pausing of the family at 
the start of each meal for the in- 
voking of God’s blessing serves as 
a great deterrent to discord ... a 
reminder that with God’s blessing 
each meal can be a time of peace 
and contentment.” 

It’s a sure-fire cure for nagging 
at mealtime. 

On the place of children in mar- 
riages, Judge Burke’s contract says 
in part: 

“Children bring life to a mar- 
riage . . . Each parent takes on 
a new dignity and responsibilit 
jes in the child the 
handwork of God! . . . They be- 
come God's agents in the upbring- 
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ing of the child. And what an awe- 
some responsibility it is... If a 
child is to attain full stature, phys- 
ically, mentally, and spiritually, he 
will need many things, including: 

“(1) The love and active inter- 
est of each parent. 

“(2) A home, however humble, 
where harmony prevails. 

“(3) The good example and 
leadership of his parents in his 


moral and spiritual development.” 


Since punishment of children 
often brings trouble between hus- 
band and wife, the contract says 
in part: 

“We will strive to remember 
that the best discipline is the dis- 
approval of a loved and loving 
parent. We know that obedience 


through fear is  short-lived—the 


child will outgrow the fear and 
long before that he will have lost 
respect . . . obedience through love 
endures . . . We will strive for pa- 
tience, gentleness, understanding, 
firmness, ingenuity, and love in 
dealing with our child or chil- 
dren.” 

In infidelity cases, Judge Burke 
doesn’t hesitate to have the para- 
mour (His Honor says Babe) sub- 
poenaed at her place of employ- 
ment. That unexpected develop- 
ment puts the illicit affair in an 
unflattering light. 

“Fellow employees are going to 
start asking questions,” the Judge 
grins. 

Often when the subpoenaed 
third party meets the wronged 
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wife (or husband) in conciliation 
court, disillusionment sets in fur- 
ther. Listening to the married 
couple air mutual problems earm- 
estly and honestly in the judge’s 
chamber can be humiliating. The 
outsider suddenly sees himself in 
the role of social termite. Cock- 
tail bar romances lose allure in 
the unkind light of conciliation 
court. 

“The law doesn’t give us juris- 
diction over home-wreckers,” 
Judge Burke acknowledges. “So 
we can’t compel any third party 
to sign our contract.” 

But usually the outsider, after 
squirming through the long ordeal 
in conciliation court, is happy to 
duck out on a harmonious note by 
agreeing not to see the married 
person again. Once the third party 
does sign, he (she) automatically 
becomes liable for contempt of 
court if promises are broken. 

Judge Burke once sent a pros- 
perous husband and his “babe” to 
jail for violating their signed vow 
to stay apart. The indignity cool- 
ed off their affair in a hurry. 

“You should have seen their 
faces when I pronounced sen- 
tence,” Judge Burke chuckles. 
“They certainly weren't dressed 
for jail!” 

Since Judge Burke initiated the 
new order in divorce court, the 
record has been phenomenal. 
Nearly 950 out of 2100 divorce- 
bound couples have agreed to 
reconcile. Three-quarters of those 
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making an effort to save their mar- 
riages succeeded. 

Judge Burke has been an attor- 
ney for thirty years and Montebel- 
lo’s Ci 
He volunteered for duty during 
World War IL and served two 
years as a trial court judge in Ger- 
many. 

In addition to his judicial work 
and many speaking engagements 
(his favorite theme: Divorce and 
Delinquency), Judge Burke is 
vice-president of the Catholic Big 
Brothers and one of its most active 
directors. 

Recently Time Magazine devot- 
ed several columns to Judge 
Burke’s success in Conciliation 
Court. It declared: “In two years 
his court has become a prototype, 
and his 887 united homes are a 
shining record . . .” 


Attorney for nineteen. 
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Since then the Judge has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters. Seven- 
ty-five of them came from judges, 
law school deans, and bar associa- 
tions in the U. S., Alaska, Argen- 
tina, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Singapore, Spain, and Switz- 
erland. Without exception, they 
asked for samples of his unique 
conciliation contract. McGraw- 
Hill is talking about publishing a 
book based on his successes. 

Ironically, Judge Burke has just 
been transferred to criminal court. 
But he will continue his work as 
top adviser and consultant to Los 
Angeles’ rapidly growing concilia- 
tion court. 

Judge Burke’s pattern for saving 
marriages, including the 36-page 
legal contract, is being faithfully 
followed by his successor, Judge 
Louis Drucker. 


The Little woman had spent the whole afternoon in a real ef- 
fort to balance up her checkbook. When her husband came home, 
she handed him four neatly typed sheets, with items and cost in 
their respective columns. He read them over carefully; Milkman, 
$11.25, cleaners, $4.67, and so on. Everything was clear except 
one item at the end; ESP $24.49. 

Warily he asked: “What does ESP mean?” 

She explained: “Error some place.”—Liguorian 

* * 

One day a six-year-old boy and his younger sister were play- 
ing together when suddenly they began scrapping. Their mother 
called them into the house and asked for an explanation. “He 
started it by pushing me around,” the little girl asserted. 

“No, it was her fault,” the boy declared. “We were playing 
Adam and Eve and instead of tempting me, she ate the apple.”— 
Raymond C. Otto in Victorian 
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Condensed from the book 
DALE FIFE 


Line Drawing by Lili Cassel 


THE TRUE and charming story 
of the Houck family, Alsatians who 
emigrated to Toledo, Ohio, in the 
early 1900's. At the core of the fam- 
ily are Mama, Papa, and their three 
daughters: Helena, Odile, and 
Shatzie, through whose eyes these 
gay and tender adventures are told. 
The incidents in the book concern the 
love affairs of Mama’s brothers and 
sisters, and her efforts to see their 
pictures come to hang on the “wed- 
ding wall” in the parlor. 

But weddings do not always work 
Sout as planned by Mama, as this 

) ystory of Marthe, the weeping bride 
F who comes from Alsace to join her 
Americanized fiancee, shows. 
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WEDDINGS IN THE FAMILY 


WAS a product of the bridal- 

veil atmosphere of my home. 

Weddings were as common- 
place in our family as French pan- 
cakes. The walls in our parlor were 
so hung with wedding pictures that 
I never was quite sure whether 
the nymphs on the wallpaper, 
which the uncles had put up, were 
as chastely clothed as they should 
be. Just where a nymph would 
seem to be shedding her chiffon, 
my mother would have nailed an- 
other frozen-faced bride. 


My mother, at age 20, had come 
to this country from Alsace with 
the goal of rescuing her orphaned 
sisters and brothers from Prussian 
rule. One by one she managed 
to get most of her family to this 
country, along with a few cousins 
and friends she had not bargained 
for at the onset. She started her 
own Little Alsace in America. 


So it happened that I was sev- 
eral years out of the high chair 
before I realized that other house- 
holds did not have a_ floating 
population of aunts, uncles, and 
cousins, with extra beds set up on 
the screened porch and extra 
leaves stretching the dining-room 
table. The fixed objects in this 
constantly shifting panorama of 


German-talking Frenchmen were | 


my mother and father, my sisters 
Odile and Helena, and, at the 
stage I remember most vividly, 
three of my uncles. By the uncles 


“Weddings in the Family,” 
at $3.50 


I mean Theofil, Florival, and 
Bertie. 


Bertie and Florival considered 
themselves authorities on all sub- 
jects, women not excepted. We 
were sure to hear a running com- 
mentary on the ladies after Sun- 
day Mass. As a romantic ren- 
dezvous, the big cement square in 
front of our church was as effec- 
tive as any Mexican village plaza. 
The girls lingered in groups like 
buzzing bees beside the flaming 
oleander trees, which, set in huge 
wooden pots, rimmed the square. 
The young men, in Sunday blue 
serge, eyes attention, dallied along 
the curb. 

Bertie and Florival were curb- 
standers of first rank. They stayed 
for the whole show, usually arriv- 

ing at our house for their cup of 
“After Mass” coffee when we were 
already half-way through the cin- 
namon rolls, 

“American women. Yerra, it 
strikes me they are beautiful,” 
Florival would exclaim. 

“Ah yes,” Bertie would sigh. 
“And stylish.” 

“Not ‘ forget intelligent,” Flori- 
val would add. 

“Superior.” Bertie would count 
off on his fingers. 

This would get the desired rise 
out of Odile. “If they're so won- 


derful, why don’t you 
marry one?” 
Bertie and Florival would there- 
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upon shout, “Oh Yerra!l” pound 
their temples with their palms, 
close their eyes, and shudder. 

The accepted custom among 
young Alsatian men was one day 
to marry the girl you left behind 
you when you sailed for America to 
“get to something.” Or you saved 
your money for a trip back to the 
Province to find a girl with the 
proper qualifications. This would 
be someone who was saving, neat, 
pleasant, healthy, strong, and will- 
ing; a girl who knew how to bake 
a Kugluph that would not stick in 
your throat, slice rich yellow 
dough into noodles fine as a 
thread, and transform a_ tough 
piece of beef into delicate Sauer- 
braten. . 

This summer it was Uncle 
Paulie who was to be married. 
His fiancee, Marthe, was expected 
to arrive in this country before 
long. For this reason, it was rath- 
er surprising that Paulie, who had 
never looked at another girl, had 
taken up curb-standing at this late 
date. This particular Sunday he 
did not even arrive home with 
Florival and Bertie. 

“Where is he?” Mama asked. 

Florical shrugged. “Last time I 
see that Paulie what you think, 
Henriette? He talks with beautiful 
girl next to oleander tree.” 

Mama’s glance cut sharply to 
Florival. Paulie was one of the 
three younger children whom 
Mama had left in the Sister’s or- 
phanage in Thann when she set 
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out for America to make a new 
home for the family. She had 
worried so over these babies who 
could not be placed with relatives 
like the older children that she 
was especially anxious that they 
establish solid homes of their 
own. 

Florival chuckled. “Henriette, 
you worry over many things. I 
must admit the girl had red hair 
and carried a music roll.” 

Mama’s frown dissolved into an 
indulgent smile. “Oh, it was just 
Violetta.” 

Violet was the church organist 
who had been teaching English to 
Paulie for months now. She lived 
across the street. Mama had ar- 
ranged for the lessons. I usuall 
went along with Paulie. I hadn’t 
told Mama _ that lately there 
wasn’t quite as much studying go- 
ing on as there was laughing. 


I HAD liked Paulie from the 
second day after he came to this 
county from Alsace. He was my 
blond uncle. His hair was natural- 
ly curly, he had keen blue eyes 
and what Odile called “dreamy” 
Jashes. 

My father always took the new- 
comer to my “Uncle” Baptiste (he 
was not really my uncle) for his 
first job in America. Baptiste did 
the hiring at the railroad shops 
and always managed to find a job 
for an Alsacer. For this reason 
he had become sort of unofficial 
leader for our group. 

Papa reported that Paulie went 


“a 
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about his job of scanning the rail- 
road track as if the rails were 
made of solid gold. By the end of 
eight months he had retrieved a 
valuable sack of lost mail and 
averted two wrecks, the second of 
which involved the private car of 
the president of the line. Paulie’s 
reward was swift. A promotion to 
the machine shop and the promise, 
for his honeymoon, of two rail- 
road passes to Niagara Falls. 

That night, in the living room 
Paulie told us about his success 
over a glass of Papa’s best wine, 
opened to celebrate the occasion. 


“When you send for Marthe? 
Is time, I should think.” 

“Money I have sent for pass- 
age,” Paulie said, blushing. “But 


Marthe fears the ocean storms now 
that it is fall. She writes that in 
the spring she will come.” 

And now it was not only spring, 
but June. One warm Sunday eve- 
ning, we were sitting on the front 
porch when Violet came across the 
street to show Mama her new 
dress. She was going to a dance 
with one of her beaux. The dress 
was of blue chiffon, with full 
sleeves caught at the wrist with 
black velvet bows. She wore a 
velvet ribbon around her wavy 
red hair. 

Uncle Bertie whistled. “So the 
prettiest girl in East Toledo lives 
across the street. It would seem 


I have been blind.” 


Florival jumped to his feet. 
“What kind of stingy compliment 
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is that? It strikes me she is pret- 
tiest girl in state of Ohio.” 

Theofil got into the act. 
_ brother, your geography is 
imited, I realize only too sadly. 
So accept my opinion. She is 
prettiest girl in America.” 

Just then Paulie came out onto 
the porch. “Only America, Theo- 
fil? It would seem your horizons 
are short.” 

Later, my mother said it was the 
full moon that caused it. But 
Papa said, “No man yet lives who 
had a chance with a blue dress on 
a June night.” 

Whatever it was, it happened 
that night and right before our 
startled eyes. Maybe it had been 
happening secretly right along 
and it took the soft summer’s night 
to manifest it. Violet and Paulie 
looked at each other and some- 
thing happened. It was so real, 
you felt you could reach out and 
touch it. 

But the spell was trampled 
when someone asked, “Violetta, 
isn’t that your feller over at your 
house?” 

We all watched as Violet ran 
across the street and her young 
man met her at the foot of the 
porch steps and tucked her arm in 
his. We watched them walk on 
up the street under the maples to 
the carline. When they were out 
of sight I turned back to Paulie. I 
was just in time to see him stride 
into the house and soundly: slam 
the screen door behind him. 


“My 
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Mama’s face was’ troubled. 
“Marthe was to come in May, but 
she feared to make the trip alone. 
We all put money together to send 
for our youngest brother, Caeser, 
to come with her. They sail from 
Hamburg in one week.” 


WHEN we met them at the 
depot, Marthe looked exactly as I 
thought she would, Parker House 
roll and all. She wore a dress 
with a heavy black skirt and tight 
bodice. Her hat was round and 
flat as a stove lid. In her arms she 
clutched a satchel of cross-stitched 
burlap. 

I had always thought of my 
mother’s youngest brother, Caeser, 
as a.little boy, so I was surprised 
to see I had another grown-up 
uncle. He was the shortest of the 
brothers and he wore the usual 
dark, shapeless suit. 

Even as Paulie was leading 
Marthe by the hand through the 
depot, I saw my mother’s eyes 
measuring her for size and shape. 
Always, when a bride-to-be arriv- 
ed, the assembling of a proper 
wardrobe was of first importance. 

I knew the routine. Skirts 
would be narrowed here, waists 
tucked there, hats would be re- 
trimmed. Anything not strictly 
American, in fact not strictly To- 
ledo, would not be tolerated. 

Usually the newcomer would 
plunge into the Americanization 
program like a diver at the deep 
end. But somehow it was differ- 
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ent with Marthe. Nothing suited 
her. No matter what my mother 
suggested, no matter how she 
stitched to make Marthe’s clothes 
stylish, when she put them on they 
might as well have come out of 
her village. 


The first real crisis came over 
the wedding dress. We had just 
finished supper. Mama went over 
to the sewing machine which 
stood in the dining-room window. 
“I basted your wedding dress to- 
day, Marthe. Would you try it on, 
please? I will come upstairs to 
fit it.” 

Marthe’s chin went out. “In 
my village black is worn for the 
marriage dress. It is considered 
favorable for prosperity.” 

Caeser raised his voice. “She 
has brought new wedding clothes 
from Alsace,” he said solemnly. 
“Why should she wear others?” 


Marthe gave him a grateful 
smile. Paulie stood up abruptly. 
“She is to be my wife. That is 
reason enough.” 

Marthe pressed her lips togeth- 
er, took the dress, and went up- 
stairs without as much as glancing 
at the fine white satin, the high 
neck of sheer lace, the dozens of 
tiny satin-covered buttons, or the 
modish slip skirt. 

Mama _ waited, pincushion in 
hand, for Marthe to call her. In- 
stead, with complete disregard for 
the ill-omen of having the groom 
see her in her wedding clothes be- 
fore the ceremony, Marthe march- 
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ed down the steps and into the 
dining room. Atop her head she 
wore a tight ball of artificial flow- 
ers, from which hung a bulky veil 
as thick as muslin. Marthe had 
put on the white satin dress but 
under it she wore the skirt of her 
black Alsatian marriage dress. It 
protruded clumsily through the 
slit skirt. Marthe, it seemed, 
would have at least a wedge of 
this black prosperity. 

Paulie didn’t say a word. He 
just stared at Marthe. Then he 
got up from his chair and went 
outside. Tears rolled down 
Martha’s cheeks onto the wedding 
dress. She ran back up the stairs 
sobbing. 


Guests had now been invited 
from far and near. My mother 
went over the wedding menu with 
Marthe. 


“Ice cream?” she queried. “Such 
a dish I do not know. In my vil- 
lage finest wedding sweet is float- 
ing island.” 

Mama prevailed upon her to 
put a spoonful of ice cream into 
her mouth. We waited, confident 
of her wholehearted acceptance of 
this favorite dish. For a moment 
she looked startled. 


Then she 


jumped from the rocker in which 
she was sitting on the porch and 
spat the ice cream over the porch 
railing. “From a frozen stomach a 
person can sicken,” she cried. 


Paulie looked at her, defeated. 
“You will not even try. Marthe, I. 
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do not understand why you will 
not even try.” 

A mild enough rebuke, but it 
was enough to make Marthe run 
sobbing into the house. 

Caeser glared at Paulie. He set 
his dish back on the tray. “Perhaps 
Marthe is right. A strange thing it 
is to put winter into one’s mouth 
in summertime.” 

Mama sighed and scratched “ice 
cream” off the menu, substituting 
“floating island.” Upon experi- 
ment, this proved to be a sea of 
yellow custard with egg white 
floating limply on top. 

As the wedding day approach- 
ed, Marthe wept more and more. 
Sometimes all she had to do was to 
look at Paulie and the tears would 
start. Even the uncles sobered. 
They did not indulge in their fa- 
vorite pastime of joking with the 
bride-to-be and telling gay wed- 
ding stories. Women gossiped 
over back-yard fences. 

Odile was the only one who en- 
joyed the dramatics of the situa- 
tion. “I'll bet Violet won’t play for 
the wedding,” she said to Helena. 

“She has to,” Helena said. “She's 
the church organist. Besides, she 
has to save face. Neither Violet 
nor Paulie has ever let on they 
like each other. Do you know 
what? Maybe we're making the 
whole thing up. Marthe probably 
cries because she likes to.” 

But I was not convinced. I re- 
membered how they looked at 
each other when they were to- 
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gether. Most of all I remembered 
that June night on the porch. 


BY now our kitchen had a 
traffic problem as aunts and cous- 
ins came to Jend a hand. Hams 
were simmering; chickens were 
roasting; sausages and _ cheeses 
were inspected; rolls of sweet but- 
ter were brought in fresh from the 
country. Cousin Amalie came to 
roll pastry for onion tarts, and 
Aunt Justina to shred needle 
dough. Dishes of potato salad, 
pickled beets, and coleslaw were 
prepared. Mama set the yeast for 
sweet rolls and coffeecakes. When 
she buttered the browned crusty 
bread loaves, hot from the oven, 
the fragrance filled the entire 
house. Cousins with starched white 
aprons over their dark dresses ran 
up and down the cellar steps car- 
rying jars of corn relish and crocks 
of headcheese. 

The wedding rehearsal was 
scheduled for after supper the eve 
of the wedding. It started out 
very well. Baptiste himself was to 
give the bride away. Marthe 
marched solemnly up the aisle. 
Violet, at the organ, never missed 
a note. Paulie looked thin. — It 
went off so well, it wasn’t neces- 
sary to practice a second time and 
almost before the rehearsal had 
begun it was over and we were all 
outside. All but Baptiste and my 


father, who remained behind to 
make final arrangements with the 
pastor. 


Violet joined the group and 
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Paulie turned impulsively to her. 
“Thank you, Violet, for playing.” 

The music she was carrying 
dropped from her hands. Quickly 
Paulie picked up the sheets from 
the sidewalk, then stood next to 
her quietly arranging them. He 
handed the music to her and for 
a moment their eyes met—just for 
a moment. It was like that night 
on the porch. Violet quickly turn- 
ed and started walking home with 
Bertie. The rest of us followed. 

It was Paulie who first missed 
Marthe. Someone had proposed a 
toast to the bride and groom. She 
had been in the kitchen with the 
others. Suddenly she was gone. 
Mama sent me to look upstairs. 
She wasn’t there. 

Now everyone was talking at 
once, offering advice, suggesting 
the police be called. German- 
speaking Frenchmen, when excit- 
ed, sound like a bunch of fire- 
crackers set off in a wash boiler. 
Aunts shouted uncles down. Little 
cousins hunted under _ tables. 
Odile, having recently read of a 
bride who played hide-and-seek 
on her wedding day and hid in a 
trunk not to be discovered for 50 
years, led an expedition into the 
attic. 

Mama went from room to room. 
“Where is Caeser?” she asked 
again and again. 

“Yerra!” someone cried, looking 
out the window. “Baptiste comes 
flying. Look, he is in a temper.” 

Baptiste stomped up the walk, 
followed by my father. He took 
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all three steps in one leap. “Paulie 
—PAULIE,” he shouted, bursting 
into the house. At sight of Paulie 
the veins stood out on Baptiste’s 
forehead and he brought his fist 
down on the library table. “In old- 
en times,” he thundered, “a be- 
trothal was a sacred thing. Today 
young people have no honor.” 

Baptiste strode up to Paulie. 
“SIT DOWN,” he shouted. Then 
quietly, “I have bad news. I have 
just come from the church. 
Marthe came to see the pastor 
while I was there. She asks to 
be released from her marriage 
promise.” 

He sat down heavily next to 
Paulie. “It grieves me to tell such 
an honorable Alsatian boy what I 
must. Marthe loves another. She 
came to this country only to keep 
her promise to you. She loves 
your brother. He loves her.” 

“My brother? Which brother?” 

“Caeser,” Baptiste said. 


“O Yerral!l Oh Yerra!” the 


Modern Woman 
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women cried. 

My mother was nodding her 
head up and down, as if she were 
telling herself, “I told you so.” 

“You mean,” Paulie said, “I have 
been jilted?” 

“Yes, and shameful it is. If you 
say so, I will insist Marthe marry 
you still,” Baptiste said. 

But Paulie was on his feet and 
halfway out the door. “Give them 
my blessing,” he cried, and ran 
down the steps and across the 
street. 

Not a thing marred the wedding 
day of Marthe and Caeser. The 
bride, in white satin, smiled all the 
way up the aisle. The groom 
smiled. Mama beamed. Paulie 
grinned all through the ceremony. 
I had never heard the wedding 
march played so gaily. 

Even the floating island tasted 
pretty good, especially since Paulie 
promised there would be __ ice 
cream at the next wedding. Lots 
of it. Soon. 


In America we have developed a type of woman who may 
have the figure and motions of a Cleopatra and basically has the 
virginity and innocence of a Coca-Cola girl. This may all be in- 
nocent enough, even if cultural moronic, if it were not for the 
fact that in the advertising world the basically sexless, or neuter, 
woman who becomes the standard of femininity, and women who 
live as women, share the same bedrom with their husbands, bear 
children, somehow are not really feminine and constitute back- 
ward and mysterious characters known as housewives, whose 
real function in the modern world is to consume vast quantities of 
Fab, Cheer and Lux.—William J. Grace in Grail 


Joey's prayers are answered and I put the Little Giant in solid 


with just about everybody 


Joey’s Baby Brother: 
James Paul Anthony Mary 


Condensed from 
“Life With My Mary” 


Joseph A. Breig 


T has seem- 
ed to me 
that the birth of 
our Jimmy was 
attended by spe- 
cial divine cour- 
tesies. Apparent- 
ly those old 
saints of the des- 
ert, Anthony the 
first hermit and 
Paul the first 
cenobite, were 
determined _ that 
everything would 


“So do I. I 
mean I want a 
baby son.” 

“Then let's get 
one.” 

“Nobody _ but 
God can give us 
a baby.” 

“Then let’s ask 
God.” 

I washed the 
soap from my 
face, dried, and 


stood looking at 
Joey for a mo- 


be done to a T 
when the child arrived whom I 
had promised to name for them. 
And how is it that his name is 
Jimmy? All that will be explained 
in due time. 

The thing started with one of 
those conversations between fath- 
er and son that take place while 
Dad is shaving. Joey, perched on 
the edge of the bathtub watching 
me, was plying me with questions. 
Presently he said, “Dad, I want a 
baby brother.” 


ment. I was 
thinking that more than five years 
had passed, and no new child had 
come to us. And here was Joe, ask- 
ing the same questions, getting the 
same answers, and responding in 
the same way, as Bussie had ask- 
ed and responded years ago, when 
she was our only living child. 

“Maybe God doesn’t want to 
us a baby,” I began cautious- 

“God can do anything, can’t 
He?” 


46 “Life With My Mary” (chapter 21), by Joseph A. Breig, Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis., $3.00. 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, I want a baby brother. 
Let’s go to church and ask God 
for one.” 

“All right.” 

We walked to St. Ann Church. 
I entered a pew, but Joey did not 
follow. He strode directly to the 
railing in front of a statue of St. 
Joseph. 

I could hear him whispering 
rapidly. Presently he made the 
Sign of the Cross and came back 
to me. He turned his face up to 
mine and said, “Done.” Then he 
turned and led the way toward 
the exit. 


On the way home, I tried to 
caution him again with same vague 
remarks about God not always 
giving people what they think they 
want. Joey looked at me amazed 
and said in a rising silvery voice, 
“I asked Him, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

‘“T asked St. Joseph, too,” he 
said. “God will send me a baby 
brother.” 

Just about that time, the war 
ended. On the eve of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, we were all in the kitch- 
en, and the children were drink- 
ing root beer. The telephone rang. 
I answered, and heard for the first 
time in more than four years the 
voice of our good friend Jim Flan- 
nery. “It’s Flannery” I announced. 
Root beer sprayed as three little 
mouths opened to shout their joy. 

“I'm in the Terminal,” Jim told 
me. “I'll get a taxi right away and 


be out there in a hurry. What's 
your address?” 

Bubbling with excitement, we 
went into the living room to wait. 
Alas, we had forgotten that al- 
though the war had ended, the 
taxicab shortage hadn’t. A steady 
rain was falling. The hands of the 
clock crept around while we paced 
the floor. The children took turns 
watching from a window and cry- 
ing, “Here he comes!” each time 
they saw automobile lights. 

Midnight passed; it was Thanks- 
giving Day. Still no Flannery. 

We hadn’t the heart to send the 
children to bed. We went on wait- 
ing. At one o'clock, headlights 
came along our street and stopped 
in front of our house. “It’s Flan- 
nery!” shrieked Bussie, and Betty 
and Joey took up the cry. We 
seized umbrellas and ran out into 
the rain in a laughing cluster. 

Flannery — Sergeant Flannery, 
if you please — staggered as three 
children flung themselves head- 
long at him. We gathered his gear 
and followed the noisy little riot 
into the house. We pumped Flan- 
nery’s hand, crying greetings. Pres- 
ently the uproar subsided. We sat 
down to chat. And suddenly no- 
body knew what to talk about. 

Next day was better. Joey strut- 
ted around wearing an overseas 
cap and some insignia that Flan- 
nery had brought for souvenirs. 
Bussie sat adoring the soldier for 
whom she had prayed for so long. 
Betty watched wide-eyed. 

We sat down to our turkey, gave 
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thanks, and began to eat. It was 
my job to fill Joey’s plate, and 
there were certain rituals that had 
to be observed. One was, no gravy 
on the potatoes. I dumped mash- 
ed potatoes on his plate and hand- 
ed him his fork. “Dad,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, Joey?” 

“Gravy. On my potatoes.” 

I stared at him. I opened my 
mouth and said, “But Joey, you 
never—” 

“Shh,” said Joey. “Gravy, Dad.” 

He was not looking at me. He 
was looking at Flannery. 

I shrugged and put gravy on 
the potatoes. Then I looked help- 
lessly at Mary. She gave me a 
meaningful glance and nodded 
imperceptibly toward Flannery. I 
looked at him, noticed nothing un- 
usual, and raised my eyebrows at 
her. She lifted her shoulders in 
a gesture that said, “Good grief, 
can’t you understand?” 

I gave it up, and began to pour 
a little pile of salt on the table- 
cloth beside Joey’s plate. This was 
another sacred rite. In Joe’s mind, 
there was only way to eat celery. 
You dipped the end of it into a 
little pile of salt, and bit it off. 
But now he pushed my hand away 
and said in a conspiratorial voice, 
“Not on the tablecloth, Dad. Put 
the salt on the celery.” 

Now I was sure that the boy 
had lost his mind. I started to pro- 
test again, but he cut me short 
and nodded in Flannery’s direc- 


tion. I looked. Flannery was 
sprinkling salt on his celery. And 
Flannery had gravy on his pota- 
toes. At last I understood. 

After dinner, Joey and Betty 
went upstairs to play, and we sat 
in the living room chatting. We 
were interrupted by a little pro- 
cession, consisting of Betty and 
Joey, descending the stairway. 

They marched in military fash- 
ion to where Flannery sat, and 
stopped. Joey stood straight, 
shoulders back, head up. “Pardon 
me,” he said. Then the two of 
them marched back upstairs. 

Flannery goggled at me. “What 
in the world was that?” 

“Blessed if I know,” I confessed. 
But I determined to find out. 

Later in the day, I had a mo- 
ment alone with Joey. “Why did 
you come downstairs and say ‘par- 
don me’ to Flannery?” 

“Betty told me to.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I burped while we 
were eating, and didn’t say pardon 
me. So Betty told me to come 
down and say it. So I did.” 

“Good boy,” I said. 

When he was out of earshot, I 
explained the situation to Flan- 
nery. He grinned and shook his 
head helplessly. “Now I want to 
warn you about somthing,” I said. 
“For a few days, you'll have to 
be careful not to turn around sud- 
denly.” 

“Why?” he inquired in aston- 
ishment. 
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“You'll fall over Joey or Betty. 
They're right at your heels half 


the time.” 


Joey’s prayers had been answer- 
ed; another child was on the way. 
This posed a problem. If the new 
baby were a boy, he would have 
to be named for St. Paul and St. 
Anthony; we had a promise to 
keep. But what about Flannery? 
Something special had to be done 
to celebrate his safe return from 
his years of war. 

Mary and I talked it over one 
night after everybody had gone 
to bed. “We just can’t not name 
the baby for Flannery if it’s a 
boy,” she told me. 

“But he’s got to be named for 
Paul and Anthony,” I said. 

“Well,” she inquired with fem- 
inine cunning, “will we name him 
Paul, or Anthony? Will it be Paul 
Anthony, or Anthony Paul? Just 
answer me that!” 

“I don’t know,” I confessed. 

“The way to solve the whole 
problem,” she said, “is to name 
the baby James Paul Anthony. 
That takes care of everything.” 

“All right,” I consented. “I guess 
that’s best.” 

The time of fulfillment came 
in June. On a Sunday morning 
Mary and I climbed into a taxi 
as the three children were starting 
off for nine o'clock Mass. “Pray 
for Mommy and the baby,” I 
counseled them as I drew the taxi 
door shut. 

In St. Ann Hospital, I parted 
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from Mary and consulted the Sis- 
ter at the reception desk about 
Mass. She directed me to St. 
Joseph Church, nearby. 


After Mass I returned to the 
hospital to wait and pray. It was 
Trinity Sunday, and Father’s Day. 
A great lightning storm broke over 
the city as I sat waiting. Thunder 
roared, and rain fell in torrents. 
Then the doctor came to me to 
shake hands. He was beaming. 
“You have a son,” he said. “Do 
you have a son! Your wife is fine. 
Now come with me. I’m going to 
break the rules of this hospital. I 
want to show you something.” 


He conducted me to the deliv- 
ery room, led me inside, pointed 
to a corner, and said, “Stand right 
there.” 

I stood, wondering. A nurse 
turned and glanced curiously at 
me. Then she bent over a long 
litter. I realized with a kind of 
shock that she was bending over 
Mary; over my sleeping wife. 

The doctor came toward me, 
holding an infant in his hands. 
“Look at this boy,” he said. “How 
do you like him?” 

I gestured uncertainly. “Is he 
ours?” 

“Of course he’s yours! Think I'd 
be showing you somebody else’s? 
He’s yours, and I’ve never seen 
a more perfect baby in my life. 
Stand right there now—don’t move. 
But watch this.” 


He balanced the baby in his 
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hands, face upward. The little 
head came up, the strong neck 
supporting it easily. The doctor 
turned Jimmy face down, and the 
little muscles rippled under the 
smooth skin as the back arched 
and the head was lifted again. 


“Ever see anything like that?” 
demanded the doctor. 


I shook my head, grinning. “No. 
I never did.” 


“You bet you didn’t,” said the 
doctor. “This boy’s as strong as an 
ox. Now you get right out of here 
before Sister Superintendent catch- 
es us breaking the rule. She'd 
scold me within an inch of my life 
if she knew I'd brought you in 
here. Get out!” 


As in Joey’s case, I had arranged 
that Jimmy would be baptized as 
soon as possible after birth. Now 
I telephoned the young priest with 
whom I had made the arrange- 
ment. 

“You caught me just as I was 
going out the door,” he said. “I’m 
just about to get into my car and 
start my vacation. I'll be there 
in the hospital very soon; I'd pass 
it on my way anyhow. What are 
you going to name the boy?” 

I laughed. “Hold your hat,” I 
advised him. “I'll explain all this 
later. His name is going to be 
James Paul Anthony—” I paused— 
“Mary.” 

“James Paul Anthony Mary?” 

“Yes. There are special reasons 
for the first three names—and I 


want to add the Mary in honor of 
our Lady and because my wife’s 


name is Mary.” 

“Did you know your pastor’s 
middle name is Mary?” he in- 
quired. 

I said no. 


“Man,” he remarked, “you're 
putting this kid in solid with just 
about everybody. I'll be there in 


fifteen minutes.” 


I looked at the clock after 
Jimmy was baptized. He was half 
an hour old. 

Little Jimmy lived up magnifi- 
cently to the physical promise of 
his earliest infancy. His days were 
spent in a crib in our sun parlor 
until he grew old enough to hold 
his bottle for himself. Then we 
moved him into the living room— 
and this for a strange reason. 

The Little Giant, as I sometimes 
called him, disdained to hold his 
bottle in two hands. He held it in 
one hand and drained it in record 
time. The moment the last drop 
had gone down his throat, he 
swung his arm and the bottle went 
sailing out of his crib. We were 
afraid that if we left him in the 
sun parlor, sooner or later the bot- 
tle would break a window. 

I wish I could say that, at least 
once, I was alert enough to catch 
the bottle in mid-air as it rose in 
its long parabola from Jimmy’s 
hand. It would be a nice story to 
tell our future grandchildren—but 
it would not be true. 
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Reform School 
Wasn't the Answer 


By J. Edgar Hoover 


Director of the 
Federal Bureal of Investigation 


are not born. 
They are the products of 
neglect, the victims of indiffer- 
ence. 

Recently policemen informed 
the father of a fifteen-year-old 
boy of his son’s first criminal of- 
fense. This father replied, “If he 
doesn’t stralghten himself out, he 
should be put in reform school.” 
It is amazing that any parent 
should expect a child to “straight- 
en himself out,” when the parent 
has made no effort to teach and 
train the youngster in the mean- 
ing of good citizenship. 

The family is the first great 
training school in behavior or mis- 
behavior. There’ children are 
taught what is right and wrong. 
In the home the child learns that 
others besides himself have rights 
which must be respected. There 
he learns respect for others, re- 
spect for property, courtesy, 
thoughtfulness and reliability. 

It is in a home, united by the 
spirit of family prayer, that the 
child develops an understanding 
ef man’s dependence upon God. 


But the youngster must also be 
trained in good habits which are 
the foundation of good conduct. 
This means parental discipline. 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child” 
is still a timely and worthwhile 
guide. 


Yet there are modifications of 
this guide. Certainly punishment 
should not be inflicted when a 
parent is angry — when brutal 
and unreasonable punishment 
may follow. On the other hand, 
children can sense the vacillations 
of parents. They will exploit 
wishy-washyness to the hilt. Par- 
ents who cry, “If you do that 
again, I'll. . .” and then do noth- 
ing, have little control over their 
children. 

Avoiding punishment does not 
show true parental love. There 
are times when physical punish- 
ment may be necessary. I am sure 
that the parent who takes his 
erring youngster to the woodshed 
is hurt more than the child. And 
I am also sure that this parent’s 
love runs deeper than the one who 
overlooks the fundamental neces- 
sity of insuring proper discipline. 

Parents should realize that they 
have the basic responsibility for 
teaching their children to be good 
citizens. By their direction and co- 
operation, they help the youngster 
to “straighten himself out.” When 
reform school is really the answer, 
we have a sure sign that parents 
have failed in their duty. — Paulist 
Feature Service 
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The systein for rating football teams leaves no 


margin for the ruggedness of the 


opposition. Teams should 
be made to 


PROVE THEY'RE GREAT 


NY day now the final list- 
A ings of the top college 

football teams in the na- 
tion will be published in the na- 
tion’s sports pages. 

And you can bet that right near 
the top, if not at the head of the 
list where it finished last fall, will 
be Oklahoma. 

And why not? Look at Okla- 
homa’s. schedule. Only two of its 
opponents this season, Notre Dame 
and Colorado, had winning rec- 
ords in 1955. 

Let it be explained right now 
that there is no intent here to dis- 
credit a fine football machine like 
Oklahoma or its great coach and 
tactician, Bud Wilkinson. 

Rather, it’s a commentary, and 
a pretty sad one, on a system of 
rating that leaves no margin for 
the ruggedness of the opposition. 

The point can be raised that 
Oklahoma as a member of the Big 
Seven Conference cannot help it 
if it is so much stronger than the 
rest of the league as it has proved 
for so many years. Nor do the 
52 
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Oklahoma players or Wilkinson 
have anything to do with arrang- 
ing the schedule. Whenever the 
Sooners have been confronted 
with first class opposition such as 
Notre Dame or Maryland in the 
Orange Bowl last New Year's Day, 
they have given a good account of 
themselves. 

But the truth is that Oklahoma, 
for the most part, meets far more 
weak opposition than strong. A 
champ should gain that mantle by 
playing and beating the best; oth- 
erwise the system is all wrong. 

Take schools like Notre Dame, 
Michigan State, Michigan, Pur- 
due, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Ohio State, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, all the Pacific Coast 
schools and the big Texas schools, 
Southern Methodist, Texas, Texas 
A & M, TCU, Rice. Week after 
week, year after year, they run 
smack into a tough grid customer. 

Not so with Oklahoma or even 
Maryland, which, too, has gained 
national recognition by beating 
“patsies” in other years. 
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‘There’s a tremendous difference 
in. strong and weak schedules. 
Many football coaches, Notre 
Dame’s Terry Brennan for one, 
contend that teams play better 
when the challenge is great. But 
tg can’t meet a challenge Sat- 
urday upon Saturday when its 
players take a physical beating in 
the previous game or just can’t 
be expected to come “up” for 
every big game. 


But when a team plays a sched- 
ule like Oklahoma’s, the star play- 
ers barely run through their paces 
a few times when they are pulled 
from the game in favor of the 
scrubs who often play as much as 
the entire second half. This leaves 
the stars fresh and physically cap- 
- for the big ones on the sched- 

e. 


Yet those people who rate the 
teams each week go blindly ahead, 
ignoring this handicap. Maybe 
“handicap” is just the right word. 
Maybe there should be some sort 
of handicap placed on_ strong 
teams which play weak schedules 
when it comes to rating them in a 
national rundown. 

Many of these great players 
from the nationally ranked teams 
go on to céver themselves with 
All-American glory. But if they 


are supposed to be that great why 
shouldn't they all be made to 
prove it against topflight competi- 
tion. No doubt the players would 
even prefer it that way. Very few 
athletes like to receive false hon- 
ors. 

All-American selections are ap- 
proaching a ridiculous level, too, 
even to the point where some of 
them are made before the season 
starts. 

All-Americans come from the 
big schools only, and one sup- 
poses it must be that way since 
those schools in nearly every case 
play their games in areas where 
many sports writers, television and 
radio sportscasters see them and 
are more than willing to jam the 
All-American ballot box. There 
must be some kind of system to 
serve the dear, exalted lords who 
pick All-American teams. 

Just look at any professional 
football club’s roster and you will 
see players from such comparative- 
ly unheard of schools as East 
Carolina, Moravian, Gustavus- 
Adolphus, McMurry, Chattanooga, 
Winston-Salem, Superior Teachers, 
Youngstown and Morgan State. 
You won't find All-Americans pick- 
ed from those schools; yet players 
from those schools often prove 
greater than All-Americans, 
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Father: 


“What are you crying for, Billy?” 


Billy: “I heard you telling Mr. Jackson you were going to get 
a new baby, and I suppose that means I am going to be traded 
in on it.”—Liguorian. 
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Children’s personalities will be 
what parents make them 


Its the Parents Duty 
to 


Condensed from “Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 
Rev. Dom Jerome Hayden, 0.S.B., M.D., PH.D., F.A.P.C. 


children must be considered 

from two points of view. The 
one regards the formal schooling 
provided by institutions of learn- 
ing; the other pertains to the un- 
folding, evolving or cultivating of 
the child’s potentialities through 
exercise and practice with a view 
to gaining facility, skill and en- 
durance in living. The latter is 
properly referred to as nurturing, 
upbringing, rearing. It is this that 
is the primary and unmistakable 
obligation of parents. 

Parents are the first educators 
and education in the business of 
living begins at birth. The impor- 
tance of this matter can only be 
appreciated when one accepts the 
fact that by the time the child has 
reached school age his personality 
is already well-determined. 


T HE problem of educating 


It is not true that the early years 
of life are a period of delight when 
no struggles are experienced. It 
is rather a period of great struggle, 
at times bitter struggle. It is 
often a battle of invisible clashes, 
“conflicts” we call them, in which 
wounds of the spirit are sustained. 
After a long period of irritation in 
the unconscious, like sparks that 
smolder, they break out in the 
form of neuroses and psychoses of 
childhood, adolescence, young 
adulthood and middle age. It is 
down such a path that these poor 
victims are precipitated by fatu- 
ous, overindulgent, possessive, 
cold, rigid, rejecting parents. 

The rough, harsh, uncouth 
treatment manifested in an adult’s 
relations with a child seems fully 
recognized only by the child. It 
should be remembered that the 
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child is a very serious-minded 
little individual because he is en- 
gaged in a serious struggle — a 
struggle for life, growth and know- 
ledge in a world to which he must 
conform. This is accomplished 


only with great effort. 


A very early difficulty which 
every child encounters is the prob- 
lem of relationship with his par- 
ents. Psychiatne studies over 
many years provide considerable 
knowledge of what this problem 
involves. The child has mixed 
feelings for his parents, and a 
spirit of rivalry or competition 
soon appears—especially in his re- 
lations with the parent of the same 
Sex. 

This is most clearly seen in the 
case of a male child who for the 
first three or four years of his life 
is closely attached to his mother. 
Up to that age the child turns to 
his mother in all his needs, often 
refusing help from his father. In 
fact, the child frequently asks 
why there must be a daddy in the 
home and will object strenuously 
to a manifestation of affection be- 
tween his parents. 

Discerning parents often detect 
these mixed feelings and spirit of 
rivalry that the child displays. If 
they are truly loving, understand- 
ing and sympathetic toward him 
and toward one another, the child 
will be enabled to solve these dif- 
ficulties. The child, always being 
aware of the love that is shown 
him, will be able to turn to the 
father who approves of him and 


his love for his mother. Thus the 
little boy learns to share his moth- 
er and her love, and this stimulates 
his desire to imitate his father. 
The little boy will want “to be 
like daddy,” “to help daddy,” 
“to be strong like daddy,” “to 
dress like daddy.” This desire to 
imitate his father or to be identi- 
fied with him will be expressed in 
a great variety of ways. 


This period of orientation to- 
ward the father is really compli- 
cated; it is both trying and diffi- 
cult for the boy and can give rise 
to serious conflict. The child, 
however, can solve his difficulties 
and avoid serious conflict if the 
parents recognize and meet his 
needs. The child’s ability and 
need to grow emotionally must be 
given every opportunity to do so 
by the inclusion of others in his 
life. He must receive encourage- 
ment from the mother to make 
new relationships while having the 
assurance of her unfailing love. 

While the mother is thus rear- 
ing her child, it is assumed that 
the father is meeting his full re- 
sponsibility toward the child. The 
father must play an active role 
in the child’s life. In the case of 
the little boy he must have a close 
relationship with him; his love for 
the child must be also unswerving 
if he is to be imitated and admir- 
ed as a model. Where there is no 


father because of long illness, 
death, separation, divorce or cir- 
cumstances necessitating his pro- 
longed absnce from the home, the 
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little boy’s opportunity to develop 
masculine traits is jeopardized. 
Little girls also go through the 
same difficulties of relating to their 
parents, but their orientation to 
them is in the reverse order. This 
entails the sharing of her father 
with her mother, and by imitating 
her mother’s qualities the child 
becomes identified with her and 
thus develops truly feminine traits. 


During the course of every 
child’s development there is to be 
noted, especially at a period when 
further growth is to be expected, a 
tendency to slip back to a former 
stage where the child probably 
feels more comfortable. When this 
occurs, special support must be 
given and this is best offered by 
due patience, encouragement and 
approval. The child’s capacity for 
growth must be considered; he 
must be permitted to establish his 
own pace and not have the parents’ 
desires, in this regard, imposed 
upon him. In other words the 
child is to be encouraged -accord- 
ing to his physiological, intellectu- 
al and emotional readiness. 

Growing is a slow process, an 
imperceptible process; only the 
results of it are discernible. Our 
attempts to assist this process 
should be taken slowly, step by 
step, because with each pace for- 
ward new responsibilities are add- 
ed. If the mother patiently fol- 
lows the child’s pace, step by step, 
she will, as it were, grow with the 
child and be able to lead him to 


November 


a life of independence rather than 
one of dependence upon her. 

Since parental relationship and 
family life serve as background, 
the very soil and environment in 
which the child’s life takes root 
and grows, children’s personalities 
are going to be very much what 
the parents make them. Loving 
affection must be the soil; encour- 
agement of growth through sym. 
pathy, understanding and _pa- 
tience, the environment. In such 
circumstances a child will be pro- 
tected against starvation for the 
want of attention as well as against 
smothering by an excess of it. 

The patterns of behavior learned 
in childhood remain with us 
through life; and it is well to bear 
this in mind, since the attitudes 
which adults display toward chil- 
dren will only be reflected back 
to them in turn. Parents have no 
right to be demanding of their 
children just because they are 
children; they must regard their 
children as individuals with basic 
rights and privileges as well as 
needs. 

When we object to parents mak- 
ing demands of their children we, 
by no means, are objecting to the 
disciplining of children. Character 
and normal personality develop- 
ment are impossible without self- 
control; and_ self-control implies 
discipline. If a child is to become 
a_ self-disciplined individual, he 
must be taught the reasons for 
becoming such as well as how to 
practice self-control. 
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A negative approach to the 
problem is to be avoided. Instead 
of a system of “don'ts,” refusals or 
punishment which permits no 
choice in the matter, some effort 
should be made to indicate an al- 
ternative action. Whenever it is 
possible the child ought to be giv- 
en a substitute for every with- 
drawal which is thought necessary 
for its good. Such a procedure 
will be far reaching in its effects, 
since it will help lead the child to 
an appreciation of values. The 
child must be brought to see the 
truth and encouraged to seek it if 
he is to emerge from the thorny 
thicket of conforming behavior 
with a normal conscience. 

It is an absurdity to force or 
permit children to feel or to think 
that the criterion for good behav- 
ior is simply their parents’ wish. 
Their notions of morality must be 
based on truth, the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of their acts. 
If serious failures occur in this 
phase of training, disastrous re- 
sults are likely to occur. Depend- 
ing upon the parental attitudes 
displayed, children will develop 
severe unrelenting consciences, lax 
consciences or no conscience at all. 

We have said above that a child 
of six years entering the first grade 
of school has a personality which 
is already well determined. This 
fact is better understood when one 
realizes that in these first six years 
of life the child is required to learn 
more than during any other period 
of his life. In the first few years 
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he is expected to learn something 
about a life of restraint or self- 
control, at least as regards material 
things. Between four and six he 
is expected to display some initia- 
tive while remembering the conse- 
quences of his acts. These are 
indeed great expectations, in fact, 
necessary but difficult to achieve. 
They can be and are accomplish- 
ed, however, in a family where 
parental assistance, sympathy, pa- 
tience and love are in evidence. 

It should be emphasized that 
the child’s behavior ‘which is 
found so annoying and upsetting 
to adults is normal for the child. 
It is true that all our efforts should 
be bent toward helping the child 
develop in such a way that later 
on he will be able to conduct him- 
self as an adult. But between the 
two approaches of helping the 
child to become an adult and ex- 
pecting him to behave as an adult 
lies a world of difference—for ac- 
tually childhood and adulthood in- 
volve two different worlds. 

If the child is to develop into 
mature adulthood, he first must be 
permitted to live as a normal child. 
Growth occurs slowly and at times 
painfully, so traits of generosity, 
unselfishness, fairness, honesty and 
truthfulness which are character- 
istic of a mature person ought not 
to be expected in the child; they 
must be developed and will be 
with encouragement. The child 
has a vast amount of knowledge 
to acquire in a very short period 
of time, but with his great capacity 
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for learning he can acquire it if he 
is dealt with patiently and with 
consideration. 


Adolescence should be seen as 
an intermediary stage where the 
individual is being strongly pulled 
in two. different directions—his 
physical and intellectual growth 
arouse in him a desire for the 

rivileges and pleasures of adult- 
hood, while his emotional growth 
still inclines him to return to the 
ways of childhood, — especially 
where the duties of adulthood are 
involved. 


The adolescent is a victim of 
marked fluctuations in interests 
and feelings. A project which 
enthusiastically undertaken 
one day is dropped the next. What 
was repugnant yesterday may be 
quite acceptable today. Experienc- 
es that seem thrilling today may 
appear quite stupid tomorrow. 
The adolescent is aware of the 
continuous changes that go on 
within him, he is aware of the fact 
that his old ways of thinking have 
changed and are no longer ade- 
quate, but he doesn’t understand 
why. 

The crystallization of personality 
with the formation of a self-ideal 
is the very essence of adolescence. 
With comes an aware- 
ness of self as a distinct person. 
Though the child knows himself 
to be a self and never confuses his 
own person with his surrounding 
world, he nevertheless is immersed 
in it. The adolescent, on the other 
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hand, differentiates himself from it 
and feels impelled to take and 
maintain an attitude toward it. | 


This change in attitude toward 
the objective world includes his re- 
lations with people and naturally 
his parents. It is to be noted that 
as regards his parents he seriously 
questions the wisdom, knowledge 
and abilities that he, as a child, 
attributed to them. He becomes 
critical of his parents, and, feeling 
that they are quite out of date, no 
longer turns to them with unques- 
tioned confidence. He longs for 
independence, is unwilling to take 
advice, and develops intense dis- 
like for blind obedience. 

Curious and adventurous though 
he may be, he nevertheless exper- 
iences fear because so much of 
what he seeks is unknown to him 
and the personality upon which he 
has to depend has not been prop- 
erly tested. All of this reflects 
uncertainty and instability which 
is so basically characteristic of ad- 
olescence and which stems from 
his insecurity. The marked fluc- 
tuation in feelings and attitudes is 
what makes the adolescent appear 
fickle and unreliable. He ought 
not to be held responsible for the 
inconstancy of his behavior, since 
it is the inevitable result of his 
stage of development. It is small 
wonder then that he has difficulty 
in confiding even though he has 
much to confide. For this reason 
adults regard the adolescent as re- 
ticent, unfathomable, and _secre- 
tive, 
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A parent whose attitudes reflect 
an understanding of the youth’s 
basic instability and blundering 
attempts to assume adult roles, a 
readiness to be of help in any per- 
plexing situation, and an ability 
to keep confidences while strenu- 
ously avoiding any intrusion into 
the youth’s interior life, will prove 
to be a truly great blessing in the 
life of that adolescent. 


Encouragement should be found 
in the fact that every normal, fully 
developed infant enters this life 
with a natural endowment which 
renders it capable, in a healthy en- 
vironment and with proper train- 
ing, of developing a strong charac- 
ter and a normal personality. Par- 
ents who are capable of warmth in 
their relations with one another 
and with their children, who are 
understanding, sympathetic, ac- 
cepting and patient, who rear their 
children with devoted affection 
balanced with firmness, really 
have no cause for worry. 

With these facts in mind and 
fair success in their application, 
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parents may confidently look for- 
ward to the establishment of a 
happy family. It is only in such 
a family circle that the child de- 
velops a capacity for reaching out 
to other persons, thus enabling him 
to love people and make friends. 
If one is to get on with other 
human beings, one must first learn 
how to get along with members of 
his own family. As a safeguard, 
emphasis has to be placed on shar- 
ing with others all that one may 
consider his own — himself, his 
time, place and belongings. The 
practice of such generosity is a 
sure protection against that type 
of selfishness which currently is 
euphemistically labeled “individu- 
alism.” 

It is in the family, and the fam- 
ily alone, that we learn to become 
really human; it is in the family 
circle where mutual trust is learm- 
ed, love generated, ability to work 
developed, and where faith is en- 
gendered in oneself, in one an- 
other and in a divine order which 
transcends time and space. 


Prayer of Youth 


O Lord, I, a modern-day youth, need You, I need You now.— 
In the midst of worldly temptations, I need Your quiet strength.— 
In the midst of my everyday problems, I need Your Divine reassur- 
ance.—In the midst of impure pleasures, I need Your untainted 
purity. Lord, help Your youth. Particularly help me on the 
road of life to choose the right paths and by-pass the material 
goals of a sinful world. Help me, Lord, for as a youth trying to 
please You and Your Immaculate Mother Mary, I need You.. 
Amen.—(100 Days Indulgence) Official Catholic Youth Week 
Prayer by Judy Zimmer, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Homes WERE MADE 


It’s better to have 
a few scars on the furniture than 
on the tender hearts of children 


Henry H. Graham 


who reside in a fine house. 

But they don’t live in it. They 
just eat, sleep and entertain there. 
It is a magnificent building with 
many spacious rooms, all of them 
furnished richly and in good taste. 
In appearance it is the pride of the 
neighborhood. But the occupants 
are far from happy. I have known 
infinitely happier people who lived 
in modest cottages flanked by in- 
expensive shrubs and with street 
cars thundering noisily by at all 
hours of the day and night. 

This couple has a boy of ten 
and a girl two years older. a 
are solemn-faced, unhappy chil- 
dren who are almost afraid of 
their own shadows. What is the 
trouble? Why is that structure a 
house though not a home? The 
mother is wholly to blame. That 
house is her world. The people 
who reside there are of secondary 
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importance. She actually lavishes 
more attention on that pile of 
bricks and wood than she does on 
her own family. 

When they were a little smaller 
those youngsters were forbidden 
to bring a playmate into the house 
because that playmate might have 
muddy shoes or be a bit disorder- 
ly. So Ronnie and Ethel do all 
of their playing in the yard and at 
the homes of neighbor children. 
So sternly does their mother rule 
the house that the boy and girl 
have a frightened, sort of hunted 
look. They are never free of the 
fear of displeasing her in some 
trifling matter. Both of them have 
developed a_ severe inferiority 
complex as a result of this iron- 
clad rule—a complex that has made 
them shy, bashful and hesitant. It 
may easily effect them all through 
life. 

And what of the husband? He, 
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too, toes the mark. Some years 
ago he used to like to sit in an 
easy chair in the living room, light 
his pipe and enjoy a magazine. 
But his wife stopped all that in 
a jiffy by issuing a ban against 
smoking in the house. If he laid a 
book on the davenport momentar- 
ily, intending to return to it later, 
she put it in its proper place and 
severely reprimanded him for be- 
ing so sloppy. That house became 
a phobia with her. Nothing else 
mattered. As time went on the 
family ceased to live in the house; 
they just existed there. 


Friends are reluctant to accept 
invitations to that house because 
of fear they will accidentally break 
something or perhaps displease 
the hostess in some other way. 
Several times she has revealed her 
fussiness in the presence of guests, 
and as a result most visitors feel 
nervous and uncomfortable. 


The husband spends more and 
more of his evenings in his down- 
town office. There he is able to 
relax—something he cannot do at 
home. There he invites a few 
buddies in for a chat or friendly 
little card game with refreshments 


being brought in from a nearby 


soon. 


Coming Soon 
If you are now a subscriber to The Family Digest, watch 
your mail closely for an important letter which will be coming 
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soft drink place. These parties are 
always stag affairs. They are char- 
acterized by a spirit of jollity, good 
humor and fun without the ten- 
sion so in evidence at the func- 
tions that take place at his home. 
This is the only way this man 
ean relax and have social recrea- 
tion at the same time. 


One day the boy, Ronnie, 
whined to his mother, “Mom, why 
can’t Ethel and I have a birthday 
party at home? Our birthdays are 
so close together that the same 
one would do for both.” 


His mother _ was_ horrified. 
“What!” she exclaimed. “And have 
my house ruined! Why I wouldn’t 
think of letting all those kids in 
here. They'd make a wreck of the 
place.” 


“But Mom,” the boy protested, 
“Other kids have parties in their 
homes. I know because I’ve been 
to them. And nothing has been 


damaged.” 


His mother was obdurate. There 
have been no children’s birthday 
parties or other social functions 
for them in that house! 

The unhappy husband has often 
remonstrated with his wife, trying 
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to change things for the better. 
But now he has apparently given 
up. One of these days I wouldn’t 
be surprised to see him take a 
drastic step. After all, he is get- 
ting very little out of life the way 
matters are going. He may leave 
that house for good. 


Now every sensible person ap- 
preciates neatness. No one cares 
for chronic disorder in a house. 
But there is a limit to all things. 
Homes should be built to live in, 
with every member of the family 
having some rights and privileges. 
Whenever a house is run like this 
one is it isn’t a home at all. The 
occupants are like creatures in a 
glass cage. They aren't really liv- 
ing; they're just existing. 

No house is a home unless there 
is a certain amount of disorder in 
it. Children have a right to play 
there and to scatter toys and other 
belongings around within reason. 
A little mud on the highly-polished 
floor never hurt a house, either. 
What do a few scratches on the 
woodwork and furniture amount 
to? These things should be ex- 
pected. It isn’t necessary to wreck 
a house in order to live in it. No 
mother should expect her home 
to look immaculate at all times 
when children are members of the 
household. Personally, I like a 
home to have that “lived in” look. 
All homes should have it. 

That foolish mother is cheating 
her children of a normal child- 
hood. She is driving them away 
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from her. Already she has lost 
their confidence; or maybe it 
would be more accurate to sa 
that she never had it. That build- 
ing is not a home; it is only a 
house, and there is a big differ- 
ence between the two. Every 
home is a house or an apartment. 
Every house and apartment is not 
a home. 


This woman will probably al- 
ways be known as a good house- 
keeper. But what will her repu- 
tation be as a mother? That house 
is cold and cheerless in spite of 
the huge windows through which 
the sun streams. Love, tenderness 
and devotion would warm it up. 
But these qualities are not found 
there. They are found in the little 
white cottage across the road, how- 
ever. Perhaps that is the reason 
Ronnie and Ethel spend so much 
of their time with playmates on 
the other side of the street. 

One day the husband said to a 
friend, “My office is my home. My 
house is only a show place.” He 
was thoroughly embittered and 
disillusioned. 

America needs more homes, not 
more houses. We need more love, 
warmth, consideration and devo- 
tion. Real homes are where life's 
biggest battles are fought and 
won. Home should be a_ place 
where every member of the family 
can safely air his troubles and 
grievances with full assurance of 
getting an attentive, sympathetic 
ear and honest, helpful advice. 
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Family solidarity is one of the bul- 
warks of a truly great country. 
Without it a nation is like a house 
built upon the sands and may eas- 
ily collapse. Home is the back- 
bone of a nation. Home should be 
made so attractive that not only 
Mother and Dad but every son 
and daughter would rather be 
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there than anywhere else. When 
a home ceases to be that kind of 
a place there is something radical- 
ly wrong with it. 

There are, in America today, 
millions of houses. We do not 
have anywhere nearly that many 
homes. Let’s make a home out 


of everv house in the land. 


COPYRIGHT 1956 


“If you’re tired of leaves littering your lawn, here’s 


something that outperforms a rake every time!” - 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


TREASURE OF THE MO- 
HAWKS, Teri Martini, St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 508 Marshall 
Street, Paterson, N. J. $2.00 

Illustrated and written primarily 
for children, this intriguing tale is 
interesting also to adults. Histori- 
cal facts three hundred years old 
have been scrupulously adhered 
to, and essential data has been 
supplied without fictional distor- 
tion. Every chapter is prefaced 
by an attractive color plate. 

Tekakwitha, daughter of the 
Mohawk chief, was not a pretty 
child; too early she had been 
scarred for life by the smallpox 
against which the Indians were 
helpless. But she was such a hard- 
working, self-effacing child that 
everyone loved her. At great per- 
sonal peril she staunchly refused 
to marry. Finally, against the 
opposition of her relatives, Tekak- 
witha dared baptism, taking the 
name of Kateri. When she prayed, 
something so unusual shone on her 
ridged, yellowed countenance that 

a 


the Christian Indians crowded 
close just to see her. At the early 
age of twenty-four Kateri died— 
and in death her face became soft, 
beautiful, without a scar or a 
mark. 

In 1924 the:Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites permitted Kateri to 
be called “Venerable.” She may 
yet become the first native Ameri- 
can.to win the title of “Saint.” 


INSIDE THE ARK, Caryll 
Houselander, Sheed and Ward, 
840 Broadway, New York 3. $2.50. 

Inside the Ark must be one of 
the most delightful tales in the 
world. Touched with the charm 
of whimsy, the light of Heaven, 
the laughter of angels and_ the 
hand of genius, the story of Noah’s 
ark is calculated to enchant adults 
by its poetry and children by its 
magic. 

The book is in reality a collec- 
tion of tales alive with the sim- 
plicity of childhood and vibrant 
with the mystery of God. 

* 


One time at a dinner given in honor of Marshall Foch in Den- 

_ ver, Colorado, one of the guests remarked that there was nothing 
but wind in French politeness. Marshall Foch retorted, “Neither 
is there anything but wind in a pneumatic tire, yet it certainly eases 
the jolts in a highway, as politeness eases them along life’s highway.” 
—Raymond C. Otto in Victorian 
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Here’s the prayer book YOU should have! 


It's NEW! 


with many distinctive features 


Father John A. O’Brien’s 

new prayer book for all Catholics 
and prospective converts. 

Ideal gift for First Communion, 
Confirmation, Graduation and 
Anniversaries. A multi-purpose 
prayer manual for all ages... 


A manual of prayers and spiritual reading 


YOUR PRAYER BOOK provides 
two methods of following the 
Mass. It precedes the Mass with 
an explanation of the Holy Sac- 
rifice, and of all its essential 
parts. This is particularly helpful 
when the prayer book is loaned 
to a non-Catholic visitor, and will 
enable him to assist at the Mass 
with understanding, interest and 
devotion. 


Further, it provides a transla- 
tion of the Latin prayers of the 
Mass, so the listener can proceed 
step by step with the actual 
prayers the priest is saying. 


It presents another convenient 
method of following the Mass, 
using time-honored prayers to 
express all the fundamental 
sentiments evoked by meditation 
upon the sacrifice of Christ on 
Calvary. 

Also new is the Holy Hour for 
Conversions, a devotion that is 
spreading rapidly throughout the 
country. Added are prayers for 
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all distinctive human needs, plus 
favorite prayers to the various 
saints, and prayers specially de- 
signed for use in the home. 


One section is devoted ex- 
clusively to meditations and re- 
flections designed for daily use. 
Another section contains Things 
to Remember consisting of daily 
rules of conduct for growth in 
holiness. 


Every important devotion of 
the Church is provided with ap- 
propriate prayers such as devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, to 
the Sacred Heart, to the Blessed 
Virgin, and to the Holy Ghost. 


Order copies of this new 
prayer manual for yourself and 
r gifts. Well printed in easy-to- 
follow ng , 304 pages in handy 
3%” x 5%” size, ee in- 
dexed. 


only $1.50 each 


FOUR COPIES FOR $5.00 
Order from the Book Department 


Our SUNDAY VISITOR 


TON, INDIANA 


PRA 
ing : 


How to Start Your Children on an Exciting 
Program of Guided Catholic Reading 


For ONLY 10e! 


or years, Catholic parents 

have been clamoring for such 
a program—and no wonder! Undi- 
sirable influences are trying to 
lure children away from God, 
their parents, and decent liv- 
ing. It is not enough to forbid ob- 
jectionable books, movies, TV 
shows. We have a duty to replace 
these dangerous pastimes with 
something EQUALLY interesting 
— and far more rewarding. 


The Answer to This Urgent Need 


As members of the new Catholic 
Youth Book Club, your children 
(between 8 and 15) receive books 
that are UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED to delight them. 
These wonderful books—by gifted 
writers—tell the stories of God’s 
Saints and other Catholic heroes. 


Your children brave the wilder- 
ness to chart the Mississippi with 
Father Marquette. They watch 
Joan of Arce battle her way to 
glory. They share stirring mo- 


ments in the careers of sports 
heroes. Their hearts soar with 
Bernadette as she kneels to say 
the Rosary with Our’ Blessed 
Mother! 


You and Your Child Can Be 
The Judge—for ONLY ONE DIME! 


To introduce you to this pro- 
gram, we will send you the excit- 
ing current selection for only 10c 
—without any obligation. If you 
decide to continue, each month 
you will be offered a brand-new 
hook, beautifully bound and illus- 
trated for the special low mem- 
ber’s price of only $1.49 postpaid 
—a considerable saving. You need 
NOT take any minimum number 
of books. You remain a member 
only as long as you and your chil- 
dren are delighted. 


Here at last is a program 
of Catholic reading that will 
bring your children hours of 
wholesome pleasure . . . enrich 
them with Catholic ideals ... 
let them build a lib- 
rary they be 
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bership at any time. 


Name 


CLUB, 
Dept. FD-11, Mineola, New York 


Please enroll my family in the CATHOLIC 
YOUTH BOOK CLUB and send me your current 
selection for the enclosed 10c. I am to receive 
each month a new book in your Program of 
guided reading for young Catholics—always at 
the special member’s price of only $1.49 postpaid. \ 
I am NOT obligated to take any minimum num- ing). The books are 
ber of books, and I am free to cancel my mem- 


proud of ... help 
them form the _ habit 
of good reading. 

But let the books 
speak for’ them- 
selves. Send the cou- 
pon at left with 10c 
(to help cover mail- 


guaranteed to be ev- 
erything you expect— 


Address 


or you may resign at 
sees any time. CATHOLIC 


City Zone.... State 


YOUTH BOOK CLUB, 


Dept. FD-11, Mineola, 
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